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CHAPTER  I. 

Tpie  little  drawing-room  in  the  Lydcombe 
parsonage  had  so  seldom  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  visitors,  that  it  was  certainly  an 
unfortunate  contre-temps  by  which  the  hostess 
and  her  principal  guest  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  drive  three  miles  to  the  Lydcombe 
railway  station.  Hurst  Atlee  had  also  to  get 
back  to  Lydcombe  somehow  that  afternoon  ; 
but  although  there  was,  as  has  been  said,  an 
empty  seat  in  the  fly  which  Rothery  Selfert 
had  brought  over  with  him,  the  younger  man 
had  not  sufficient  audacity  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  himself  to  occupy  it. 
To  be  shut  up  in  a  close  fly  for  half  an  hour 
VOL.  III.  40 
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with  the  man  who  had  just  treated  him  with 
a  discourtesy  that  was  almost  insulting,  was 
certainly  likely  to  prove  even  more  dis- 
agreeable than  the  walk,  to  which  he  was  fast 
getting  accustomed,  through  three  miles  of 
Devonshire  mud.  He  would  even  have  been 
willing  to  go  round  by  Buncombe  Head 
again  to  escape  from  such  a  necessity;  but 
the  seat  was  not  offered  for  his  acceptance, 
and  he  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Carfax  at  the 
garden  gate,  watching  the  cab  follow  the 
pony-carriage  up  the  water  course,  which 
formed  the  principal  highway  and  main  street 
of  the  parish. 

The  Reverend  Bertie  had  not  had  time  to 
communicate  fully  with  his  wife,  and  by  no 
means  understood  how  he  was  to  treat  the 
visitor  whom  he  thus  found  thrown  upon  his 
hands.  It  had  been  evident,  of  course,  to 
the  eyes  of  every  one  that  the  great  barrister's 
manner  to  the  man  who  had  been  supposed 
at  the  Vicarage  to  be  his  confidential  friend, 
had  been  contemptuous  and  even  insolent ; 
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but  the  clergyman  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  guest  who  remained  to  him  was  very 
much  the  pleasanter  fellow  of  the  two,  and 
did  not  conceive  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  such  a  matter 
at  all. 

**  You'd  better  stay  and  dine  with  us,  as 
you're  over  here,"  he  said  to  Atlee  when  the 
fly  and  the  pony-carriage  were  quite  out  of 
sight.  "  Mrs.  Carfax  will  be  back  in  an  hour 
with  the  pony,  and  there  will  be  just  time 
to  go  and  have  a  cigar  before  she  comes.  It 
won't  be  any  worse  w^alking  back  to  the  town 
after  dinner  than  it  is  now." 

'*I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  Atlee, 
who  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  he  was  desirous  of  shirking  off  the  scene 
of  action,  or  that  he  had  any  uncomfortable 
consciousness  of  a  reason  for  putting  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  "  Only  don't  let  me  stay, 
if  I  shall  be  keeping  you  from  any  of  your 
duties." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  clergyman,  whose 

40 — ^ 
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parish  work  did  not  generally  extend  itself 
beyond  luncheon.  "  I  always  take  a  half- 
holiday  on  Wednesday — unless  there's  any- 
thing special,  of  course.  There's  a  bottle  of 
claret  we  didn't  finish  at  lunch." 

Atlee,  who  was  not  yet  very  particular  what 
wine  he  drank,  or  at  what  hour  of  the  day  he 
did  so,  made  no  protest  against  the  claret, 
and  by  the  time  the  pony-carriage  returned 
from  Lydcombe,  was  able  to  think  of  the 
unexpected  interruption  which  had  come  to 
his  afternoon's  enjoyment  with  something 
like  equanimity.  Not  a  word  was  said  by 
either  of  the  men  on  a  subject  so  difficult  to 
discuss,  in  accordance  with  the  masculine 
habit,  which  resolutely  shuts  out  anything 
like  annoyance  from  the  moments  devoted 
to^the  material  enjoyments  of  life.  Atlee 
was  quite  aware  that  when  the  pony-carriage 
'y,^/^^^Ought  back  the  mistress  of  the  house,  some 
''mention  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  after- 
"^■■■K  ^Vnoon  would  be  inevitable. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  an   awful 
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bore,  Mrs.  Carfax,"  he  said,  when  the  Vicars 
wife  reappeared.  "  You  should  have  taken 
me  with  you  in  the  pony-carriage,  and  left 
me  at  Lydcombe,  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
me. 

As  there  had  not  been  room  in  that  dimi- 
nutive vehicle  for  the  husband  of  the  invalid 
traveller,  this  suggestion  hardly  needed  a 
reply  ;  but  however  unbounded  had  been 
its  capacity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither 
of  the  ladies  would  have  desired  such  a  com- 
panion. It  cannot  be  exactly  said  how  far 
Lena  had  confided  her  troubles  to  her  friend's 
ears,  but  Florry  understood  the  situation  a 
good  deal  better  than  she  had  done  in  the 
morning,  and  was  aware  that,  had  Hurst 
Atlee  not  come  down  uninvited  to  Devon- 
shire, her  guest  would  not  have  been  so 
unceremoniously  taken  from  her.  She  was 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  iniquity  'pf 
mankind  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  but  she  had  a  vague 
idea  that  such  men  as  this  were  utterly  re- 
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gardless  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  were 
not  at  any  rate  suitable  guests  for  a  country 
clergyman's  table.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
compelled  to  endorse  the  invitation  which 
her  husband  had  given,  and  even  deliberated 
in  her  own  mind  whether  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  of  reproof  to  the  sinner 
ought  to  be  entirely  thrown  away.  As  a 
wife,  and  especially  as  a  clergyman's  wife, 
she  felt  that  she  had  a  platform  from  which 
to  speak. 

She  did  not,  however,  get  on  her  platform 
during  dinner,  finding  a  difficulty  in  mount- 
ing to  that  elevation  which  she  had  not  fore- 
seen, and  was  even  obliged  to  join  in  the 
condemnation  of  Rothery  Selfert's  conduct 
which  Atlee  did  not  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing. 

"  Fancy  not  reaching  Waterloo  till  half- 
past  eleven  to-night  1"  she  said,  rather  to  her 
husband  than  to  her  guest,  thinking  how 
much  that  was  unpleasant  Mr.  Selfert 
might  say  to  his  wife  during  all  those  hours. 
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''  I  think  he  is  about  the  most  selfish  man 
I  ever  knew,"  said  Atlee,  as  if  speaking  of  a 
matter  in  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
personal  interest.  "  I  wouldn't  have  let  him 
take  Mrs.  Selfert  off  as  if  she  was  his  port- 
manteau, if  I'd  been  you." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  Florry,  a  little 
disconcerted,  "  and  of  course  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  kept  her.  .  I  am  sure  I  said  as 
much  as  I  could." 

*'  The  fact  is/'  remarked  Bertie,  ''  that  she 
is  his  portmanteau,  in  a  certain  sense.  When 
a  man  comes  for  his  luggage,  of  course  no 
one  can  prevent  his  taking  it.  It's  all  hum- 
bug about  his  wanting  better  medical  advice." 

"  Poor  Lena !"  sighed  Florry,  who  did  not 
like  to  hear  her  friend  compared  to  a  port- 
manteau, but  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  metaphor.  '^  It's  the  greatest 
shame  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  Selfert's  a  very  rising  man,  isn't  he  ?" 
said  the  clergyman  inquiringly.  "  I  hear  he 
makes  a  fabulous  lot  of  money." 
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"  He's  been  the  luckiest  man  at  the  bar, 
all  his  life/'  replied  Atlee,  with  a  shade  of 
sarcasm  in  his  tone.  ''  I  believe  he's  got 
on  simply  by  making  himself  disagreeable 
to  everybody  about  him.  Nothing  pays  like 
that,  nowadays." 

"  They  told  me  at  Exeter  the  other  day 
he  was  going  to  be  made  Solicitor-General/' 
said  Mr.  Carfax.  ''  I  suppose  there's  some 
truth  in  it  ?" 

"He  won't  stay  long  in  any  ministry  that 
could  ever  be  got  together,"  said  Atlee  ; 
''  but  I  dare  say  they'll  try  him.  They  say 
he's  spent  over  ten  thousand  pounds  in  elec- 
tions, one  time  or  another,  and  they  like  to 
encourage  that  sort  of  thing." 

'*  Then  Lena  will  be  Lady  Selfert,  won't 
she  ?"  asked  Florry,  who  had  been  listening 
with  a  certain  amount  of  awe. 

'*  She  certainly  will  have  that  consolation," 
said  Atlee.  *'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how 
much  she'll  appreciate  it." 

Mrs.  Carfax  was  quite  contented  with  her 
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own  dignities,  present  and  prospective,  but 
she  could  not  help  feeling  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  Solicitor-General  would  render  tolerable 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  objectionable 
in  a  husband's  peculiarities.  Nor  did  she 
in  fact  believe  the  husband  to  be  as  black  as 
he  was  being  painted  for  her  instruction, 
possessing  as  she  did  an  unusual  capacity 
for  discerning  all  that  was  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  superiority  of  woman's  natural  master, 
and  having  been  trained  by  Bertie  into  the 
belief  that  there  were  always  good  reasons 
for  the  most  incomprehensible  of  a  husband's 
actions. 

She  had,  however,  heard  quite  enough 
to  make  her  uncomfortable,  and  began  to  be 
a  little  puzzled  to  know  which  of  the  two  men 
was  most  unpleasant — or  would  become  so, 
if  their  society  was  forced  upon  her.  It  was 
some  comfort  to  her  to  think  that  she  would 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  Bertie's  opinion 
on  the  matter,  as  soon  as  their  guest  was 
gone,  and  she  was  able  to  postpone  the  dis- 
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agreeable  process  of  making  up  her  own 
mind  who  was  most  in  the  wrong,  until  that 
assistance  had  been  given  her. 

There  were  more  cigars  after  dinner,  and 
more  claret ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  neces 
sary  for  Atlee  to  face  the  three-mile  walk 
that  lay  before  him,  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  sufficiently  agreeable  to  his 
hosts,  so  that  Florry's  mind  was  more  un- 
settled than  ever.  Something  was  even  said 
about  a  renewal  of  the  visit,  the  next  time 
that  anxiety  for  the  aunt  at  Lydcombe 
brought  Hurst  Atlee  down  into  Devonshire, 
and  certainly  no  opportunity  had  been  found 
for  the  words  of  warning  which  Florry  had 
thought  of  addressing  to  her  guest. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  anxiously  to  the  incarnation  of  in- 
fallibility, as  soon  as  the  garden-gate  was 
heard  to  shut  behind  their  guest. 

'*  I  think  he's  an  uncommonly  good-look- 
ing man,"  said  Bertie,  who  always  shrank 
from   compromising    his    reputation   by  too 
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hasty  or  decided  an  expression  of  opinion. 
"  One  can't  say  much  more  than  that,  at  such 
short  notice." 

''  That  isn't  what  I  mean  at  all,"  said 
Florry,  a  little  Impatiently.  "  I  don't  think 
the  way  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Selfert  Is  in  very 
good  taste,  do  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  Vicar  cau- 
tiously, "  but  then  you  see  the  way  the  other 
speaks  to  him  is  open  to  the  same  remark. 
I  dare  say  one's  about  as  good  as  the 
other,  if  the  truth  were  known.  It's  to 
be  hoped  his  wife  doesn't  mind  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  I'm  afraid  she's  very  unhappy,"  said 
Florry,  who  could  not  understand  that  the 
unhappiness  which  exists  between  husband 
and  wife  should  be  spoken  of  by  outsiders 
with  levity.  "  She's  dreadfully  changed  since 
last  summer." 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  six  months  or  so  of 
married  life  had  exactly  the  same  effect  upon 
you,"  answered  the  husband,  who  was  by  no 
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means  able  to  enter  fully  into  his  wife's 
sympathy  with  her  friend.  "  It  tells  upon 
us  all." 

Nothing  more  satisfactory  than  this  could 
be  got  out  of  Bertie,  who  had  been  rendered 
a  little  sleepy  by  the  extra  consumption  of 
tobacco  with  which  his  half  holiday  had  been 
kept,  and  was  getting  rather  tired  of  think- 
ing so  much  about  matters  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  parish. 

*'  I  should  think  she's  just  about  getting 
to  Wimpole  Street  now,"  said  Florry,  whose 
anxiety  was  too  real  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, but  the  Vicar  only  grunted,  as  a 
sort  of  acknowledgment  that  he  heard  his 
wife  speaking,  and  she  knew  that  nothing 
more  intelligible  could  be  got  out  of  him  that 
night. 

Devonshire  lanes  are  neither  lighted  nor 
paved  as  effectually  as  those  accustomed  to 
Piccadilly  are  apt  unconsciously  to  expect, 
and  by  the  time  Hurst  Atlee  got  back  to 
Saltham,  and    the  hospitable  shelter  of  his 
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aunt's  roof,  most  of  the  complacency  pro- 
duced by  the  Vicar's  hospitality  had  died 
away.  He  had  not  attempted  to  go  round 
by  Duncombe  Head,  mistrusting  his  own 
sureness  of  foot  and  powers  of  endurance  too 
much  for  any  such  rash  experiment,  but  the 
so-called  high-road,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  with  a  good  deal  of  wet  mist  hanging 
abcut,  and  hedges  that  seemed  contrived 
only  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dark- 
n-ess,  was  quite  enough  to  spoil  his  temper 
by  the  time  the  three  miles,  which  lay  be- 
tween Saltham  and  Lydcombe,  were  accom- 
plished by  him  for  the  last  time. 

The  servant  who  opened  his  aunt's  door 
looked  sleepy  and  discontented,  and  the  little 
tray  which  awaited  him,  containing  a  de- 
canter of  spirit,  water,  glasses,  and  a  bed- 
room candle,  in  an  ill-assorted  group,  was 
an  additional  protest  against  the  selfishness 
of  the  dissipation  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging.  He  almost  wished  that  the 
night    had   been    over,    so    that    he    might 
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have  gone  straight  to  the  railway  station, 
and  escaped  from  a  county  which  he  was 
fast  beginning  to  detest,  without  any  further 
delay. 

There  was,  however,  something  besides  in 
the  little  tray  which  reminded  him  that 
London  had  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  Devon- 
shire, and  he  was  almost  inclined  to  consider 
that  life  in  any  place,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  be  a  nuisance  for  the  future. 
Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  and  Miss  Lawrance 
had  taken  counsel  together,  and  had  agreed 
in  the  conclusion  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  without  delay  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
warfare  upon  which  they  had  entered  toge- 
ther was  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
It  is,  and  always  has  been,  quite  useless  to 
ask  a  man  to  dinner,  if  he  never  at  any  other 
time  puts  himself  spontaneously  within  reach 
of  the  artillery  which  has  been  got  into  posi- 
tion ;  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had  undoubtedly 
reason  to  complain  that  these  attractions, 
which   Miss    Lawrance    herself  was    modest 
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enough  to  distrust,  were  not  given  a  fair 
chanceof  proving  their  efficacy.  Mrs.  Rogers' 
monogram,  and  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Rogers' 
envelopes,  and  even  the  scent  which  Mrs. 
Rogers  was  accustomed  to  keep  in  her  desk, 
were  all  quite  familiar  to  Hurst  Atlee,  though 
he  had  not  anticipated  that  such  old  ac- 
quaintances of  his  would  follow  him  down 
into  Devonshire;  and  he  opened  the  letter 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  re- 
proaches, as  well  as  allurements,  which  it 
was  likely  to  contain.  He  had  almost  begun 
to  forget  the  deficiencies  of  Miss  Lawrance's 
teeth  and  complexion,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  months,  if  not  years,  had  elapsed  since 
the  special  advantages  which  Miss  Lawrance 
possessed  had  been  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion. The  reminiscence,  indeed,  appeared 
peculiarly  unsuitable  to  his  experience  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  even  the  perfume  of  the 
note-paper  seemed  repugnant  to  him.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  going 
back  to  London,  for  the  mere  sake  of  being 
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brought  into  closer  contact  with  such  things 
as  these. 

As  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  was, 
nevertheless,  highly  flattering  to  the  social 
estimation  in  which  its  recipient  was  held,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  reproduce  it  here,  omitting, 
of  course,  the  monogram  and  the  perfume. 

"  My  DEAR  Mr.  Atlee, 

"  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you 
never  come  near  us  ?  I  don't  know  where 
you  do  find  it  worth  your  while  to  call,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  in  Bruton  Street.  Is  your 
life  really  fit  for  a  civilised  being,  that  you 
take  such  pains  to  hide  it  from  your  friends  ? 

"  We  have  a  box  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
next  Friday,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  if  you  can  be  tempted  to  tear  yourself 
away  from  attractions  which  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand.  I  say  '  we,'  but  of  course  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself  Miss  Lawrance 
is  still  staying  with  me,  and  will  no  doubt  tell 
you  all  about  her  delight  herself — If  you  ask 
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her.  One  never  has  any  time  for  dinner,  if 
one  wants  to  get  to  the  theatre  before  it  is 
all  over,  but  you  may  come  if  you  like,  at 
6.30. 

"  If  that  day  won't  suit  you,  w^ill  you  come 
and  dine  quietly  with  us  on  the  i6th  ? 

"  Yours  always, 
'^  C.  D.  R." 

Hurst  Atlee  had  already  seen  quite  enough 
of  Miss  Lawrance,  but  he  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  dine  in  Bruton  Street  sooner  or  later, 
not  being  yet  prepared  to  give  up  the  in- 
cidental advantages  of  such  a  friend  as  Mrs. 
Rogers  altogether.  Some  return  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  her  for  all  that  he  had  received 
at  her  hands,  even  though  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  the  return  that  she  desired. 
Being  very  sleepy  he  was  able  to  dismiss 
that  and  every  other  subject  from  his  mind 
for  the  night,  but  his  eye  fell  on  the 
letter  lying  on  his  dressing-table  the  first 
thing   in  the  morning,   and  his  appetite    for 

VOL.  in.  41 
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breakfast  was  by  no  means  improved 
thereby. 

"  I  must  get  back  to  town  to-day,  somehow 
or  other/'  he  announced  to  the  old  lady  for 
whose  health  a  natural  anxiety  had  brought 
him  down  to  Saltham,  and  who  had  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  disposed  of  his  time  there. 

"  Dear  me  1"  said  his  hostess.  ''  Of  course 
you  can^t  leave  your  office  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  down 
and  see  an  old  woman,  with  nothing  here  to 
amuse  you." 

''  I'm  always  very  glad  to  get  a  run  out  of 
town,"  said  Atlee  modestly,  not  thinking  it 
possible  to  explain  to  a  lady  who  resided  at 
Lydcombe  the  distinction  between  chambers 
in  Vernon  Buildings  and  an  "  office  "  in  less 
dignified  localities.  ''  If  I  could  afford  it  I'd 
come  down  and  take  that  house  on  the  cliff 
for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life." 

"  Then  you'd  have  to  get  a  wife  to  put  in 
it,"   said   the   old    lady,    who    did    not   know 
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exactly  how  much  or  how  little  her  nephew 
could  afford  for  such  purposes.  "  It's  almost 
time  you  began  to  think  about  that,  isn't  it  ?" 

*'  Thinking  takes  a  great  deal  of  time," 
answered  the  visitor ;  "  and  I  don't  know  that 
one's  much  better  off  for  it,  either.  I  must 
think  about  catching  the  twelve  o'clock  ex- 
press now,  or  I  shan't  do  that." 

As  he  did  succeed  in  leaving  Saltham  by 
the  twelve  o'clock  train,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  other  food  for  his  mind  had  to 
be  found  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  having 
come  down  to  Devonshire  at  all,  dissatisfied 
with  the  three  muddy  miles  between  Saltham 
and  the  Lydcombe  Parsonage,  which  he  had 
so  often  found  it  necessary  to  traverse,  and, 
above  all,  dissatisfied  with  Rothery  Selfert 
for  having  indirectly  caused  his  visit  to  be 
brought  to  such  an  abrupt  termination.  It 
would  have  been  more  reasonable,  perhaps, 
if  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  Buncombe 
Head,   but   of   Buncombe   Head  and   Lena 
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Selfert  he  only  allowed  himself  to  think  as  it 
■were  by  stealth,  pulling  his  imagination  up 
short  whenever  it  wandered  in  that  dangerous 
direction.  But  he  felt  quite  certain  that,  next 
time  he  found  himself  in  Devonshire,  he  was 
not  likely  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  paying 
another  visit  to  the  Parsonage  at  Lydcombe, 
if  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
parson  and  the  parson's  wife  was  to  be  all 
he  should  gain  by  such  a  pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  a  good  thing, 
speaking  generally,  for  a  struggling  barrister 
to  run  down  to  the  seaside  for  a  week's 
holiday  just  before  the  spring  circuits  are 
beginning ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  Hurst 
Atlee,  in  particular,  was  conscious  of  any 
special  benefit  from  the  indulgence  which  he 
had  permitted  himself. 

As  far  as  the  aunt  at  Saltham  was  con- 
cerned, indeed,  the  tie  of  relationship  had 
certainly  been  drawn  closer,  which  is  always 
a  good  thing  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
pecuniary  benefit  ensuing  from  such  relation- 
ship, and  his  bodily  health  had  no  doubt 
been    improved    by  his    pedestrian    exercise 
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over  Duncombe  Head,  but  his  pulse  was  by 
no  means  as  quiet  as  that  of  a  temperate 
man  who  walks  into  the  Temple  every 
morning  should  be,  and  he  felt  his  nerves  as 
unfitted  as  ever  to  cope  with  the  depressing 
solitudes  of  Vernon's  Buildings.  Perhaps 
the  conviction,  which  was  gradually  making 
its  way  into  his  mind,  that  he  had  to  a  certain 
extent  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  intolerable  restless- 
ness which  had  developed  itself  out  of  the 
inactive  discontent  to  which  he  had  almost 
grown  accustomed  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  exact  functions  of  the 
conscience  in  such  cases,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  liver,  and  the  patient  can- 
not be  expected  to  trouble  himself  with  any 
such  fine  distinctions. 

Hurst  Atlee  only  knew  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  was  more  utterly  disgusted  with 
his  own  existence  than  ever,  and  that 
he  could  not  think  of  Madeline  Lawrance, 
to    say    nothing    of    his    cousins,    Gwendo- 
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line  and  Georgiana,  without  positive  loath- 
ing. 

Neither  Miss  Lawrance  nor  the  Misses 
Armitage,  however,  were  disposed  to  allow 
what  they  regarded,  in  different  ways,  as 
their  legitimate  prey,  entirely  to  escape  them; 
and  Hurst  Atlee  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a 
visit  both  to  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  and 
another  to  the  villa  at  Clapham  before  he 
had  been  a  week  back  in  town. 

He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  able  to  remove  the  chronic  difficulty 
which  Gwendoline  and  Georgiana  found  in 
calculating  how  much  three  hundred  a  year 
justified  them  in  spending  every  month, 
without  having  to  endure  much  stroking  and 
fondling  of  the  raw  places  in  his  conscious- 
ness by  the  hands  of  cousinly  affection,  but 
not  even  ten  years'  experience  had  taught 
him  how  near  he  was  to  these  yearning 
hearts. 

"  We  haven't  seen  you  for  ages.  Hurst," 
said  Gwendoline,  taking  him  to  her  breast  in 
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assertion  of  her  accustomed  privileges,  while 
Georgiana  stood  by,  waiting  for  her  term  of 
endearment  to  follow.  "  There  isn't  much 
good  in  having  a  cousin  like  you." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good," 
said  Georgiana,  whose  turn  had  come. 
''  Dear  old  Hurst!  what  should  we  do  without 
you  ?" 

"  Dear  old  Hurst/'  who  had  come  to 
Clapham  with  a  cheque  for  the  ensuing 
quarter  in  his  pocket,  and  knew  that  these 
chaste  caresses  must  be  endured  on  such 
occasions,  extricated  himself  without  any  out- 
ward signs  of  displeasure,  but  could  not  help 
trying  to  remember  at  what  period  of  so 
sweet  an  intimacy  these  encroachments  on 
the  privacy  of  his  countenance  might,  by  an 
exercise  of  resolution,  have  been  permanently 
resisted. 

''  What  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  the 
cheque  you  sent  back  ?"  he  said  gruffly. 
"  Haven't  you  found  out  how  to  send  a  draft 
to  the  bank  yet  ?" 
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"  I  am  afraid  we  are  very  stupid,"  said 
Georgiana  deprecatingly  ;  "  but  we  couldn't 
get  it  changed  anywhere.  The  butcher 
generally  manages  it  for  us,  but  we  owe  him 
ever  so  much,  and  there  would  have  been 
hardly  anything  left  if  we  had  taken  it  to  him 
this  time.  And  Gwen  tried  two  other  shops, 
but  they  said  it  was  crossed,  I  think,  and 
were  almost  rude  about  it." 

"  Crossed  !  of  course  it  was,"  said  "  dear 
old  Hurst ;"  ''  who  ever  heard  of  sending  a 
cheque  by  post  without  crossing  it  ?  Any 
bank  would  have  done  it  for  you.  I  can't 
understand  what  you  could  have  been 
thinking  about." 

''  Never  mind  about  that  horrible  money 
now,"  said  Gwendoline,  who  could  indeed 
have  found  means  of  cashing  even  a  crossed 
cheque,  had  such  ignorance  not  presented 
itself  as  an  effectual  means  of  bringing  Hurst 
Atlee  to  Clapham.  ''  We  want  you  to  tell  us  all 
about  yourself,  Hurst.  Do  you  know  we  saw 
your  name  in  the  paper  hardly  a  month  ago  ?'* 
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''  It  was  in  a  County  Court,"  said  Geor- 
giana,  anxious  to  display  her  superior  know- 
ledge. ''  I  cut  the  paragraph  out  of  the 
Standard^ 

All  this  assertion  of  proprietary  right  in 
him  was  absolutely  odious  to  Hurst  Atlee, 
who  had  tolerated  the  affection  of  other 
women  in  his  time,  and  felt  it  almost  a  degra- 
dation to  have  his  own  nearness  in  blood  to 
such  as  these  forced  upon  him.  He  turned 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  which 
made  Georgiana  rather  uncomfortable,  but 
which  was  placidly  received  by  Gwendoline  as 
a  manifestation  of  that  modesty  which  gives 
to  greatness  its  truest  charm. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  see  your  name  in 
another  part  of  the  paper  soon,"  she  said 
with  a  sweet  suggestiveness.  "  You  don't 
know  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  have  a  sister- 
in-law  ! — almost,  you  know  !" 

"  D tion !"  said  Atlee,  throwing  open 

the  window,  as  if  to  let  the  wicked  word  fly 
out. 
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Gwendoline  knew  that  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  men's  society,  and  was  not  sure  that 
such  language  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
manifestation  of  male  coyness,  naturally  called 
forth  by  the  introduction  of  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject without  preparation. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Hurst,"  said  Georgiana, 
"  because  it  isn't  true.  We  have  heard  ever 
so  much  about  you  and  a  Miss  Lawrance, 
you  know.  I  think  you  might  as  well  tell  us 
— it  seems  so  odd  that  we  shouldn't  know 
anything  about  you." 

"  Is  she  pretty,  Hurst  ?"  asked  Gwendoline 
with  fresh  interest.  "  Not  that  it  matters  so 
much  as  other  things,  I  know  ;  only  men 
always  think  of  that  first,  don't  they  ?" 

"  It  will  be  very  nice  if  she's  rich,"  said 
Georgiana  more  sagely;  "  because  then  Hurst 
needn't  work  so  hard.  Then  you  can  come 
and  see  us  oftener,  you  know,  Hurst." 

''  I  tell  you  you  are  talking  the  most  utter 
nonsense,"  said  Atlee  impatiently.  Miss 
Lawrance  would  have  been  a  poor  founda- 
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tion  on  which  to  build  congratulations  had 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  in  truth  been 
laid ;  but  he  felt  with  a  momentary  thrill  of 
self-respect  that  matters  had  not  gone  as 
badly  as  that  yet  with  him.  "  Tm  about  as 
likely  to  marry  the  young  lady  you  mean,  as 
I  am  to  marry — either  of  you !"  This  was 
cruel  certainly ;  but  he  softened  it  with  a 
half-laugh,  and  both  the  sisters  had  by  this 
time  learnt  to  accept  the  cousinly  relationship 
which  existed  between  them  as  the  only  one 
likely  to  be  ever  established.  "When  Tm 
going  to  be  married,  Til  let  you  know  without 
your  asking." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  Georgiana 
with  a  little  giggle,  *'but  if  not,  you  know,, 
we'll  ask  ;  so  I  give  you  fair  warning.  You 
never  told  us  when  Mr.  Selfert  was  going  to 
be  married,  you  know,  till  we  heard  it  from 
some  one  else." 

**  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  suppose  you 
cared  to  hear  about  a  man's  marriage  when 
you  had  never  seen  him  ?"  said  Atlee,  feeling 
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that  it  was  almost  better  to  otq  on  talklne 
about  Madeline  Lawrance  than  to  introduce 
new  and  irrelevant  matter  into  the  conversa- 
tion. **The  wife  of  one  man  I  know  had 
twins  last  week,  but  I  don't  suppose  you're 
any  better  for  knowing  it." 

*^  Dear  me !"  said  Gwendoline,  with  re- 
awakened interest,  and  Hurst  Atlee  felt  that 
he  had  miscalculated  the  largeness  of  femi- 
nine sympathy  altogether.  ''  Isn't  it  curious 
that  twins  should  alwa^'s  be  so  like  one 
another — unless  they're  a  boy  and  a  girl,  you 
know  ?  Georgiana,  don't  you  remember  the 
Beckett  girls  when  we  were  at  school  ?" 

"Just  let  me  explain  what  you're  to  do 
with  that  cheque  now,"  said  Atlee,  cutting 
short  the  flow  of  innocent  reminiscence,  "  and 
I  must  be  off;  I've  got  to  get  back  and  dress 
for  dinner  by  half-past  six." 

"  How  nice !"  said  Georgiana  with  a  little 
sigh,  as  if  she  never  got  any  dinner  at  all 
herself,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  dress  for 
it.   "  It  isn't  at  Mr.  Selfert's,  is  it  ?    I  suppose 
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you    have   been   there  ever  so  many  times 
since  we  saw  you,  Hurst  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  dine  with  a  Mrs.  Durham 
Rogers,  If  you  want  to  know,"  said  Hurst ; 
"but  what  satisfaction  it  can  be  to  you  to 
hear  that,  I  can't  conceive." 

"  But  you  do  go  to  Mr.  Selfert's  very  often, 
don't  you  ?"  asked  Georglana  triumphantly. 

Georglana  was  fond  of  getting  her  ques- 
tions answered,  and  especially  tenacious  of 
purpose  when  she  fancied  she  saw  a  dis- 
position to  evade  her  enquiries. 

"  What  can  it  matter  to  you  ?"  answered 
Atlee  with  absolute  rudeness,  comforting 
himself  by  the  reflection  that  there  are  some 
women  to  whom  it  is  positively  necessary  to 
be  rude  on  occasions. 

He  got  away  at  last,  cursing  the  tie  of 
couslnship  with  all  the  energy  that  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed  had  left  within 
him,  and  wondering  whether  there  were  any 
two  women  In  the  world  so  ill-favoured  and 
so  silly  as  those  who  had  just  kissed  his  cheek. 
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To  neither  Gwendoline  nor  Georgiana  was 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  familiar, 
but  the  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that 
the  lady  whom  he  had  mentioned  as  his 
hostess  was  especially  interested  in  such 
matrimonial  views  as  Hurst  Atlee  might 
then  be  entertaining,  and  especially  anxious 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  Miss  Madeline 
Lawrance  in  relation  to  them. 

Of  all  this  Atlee  was  quite  conscious  as 
he  attired  himself  for  the  festivity  which  had 
excited  his  cousins'  envy,  and  was  even  aware 
that  the  banquet  of  this  particular  evening 
had  been  arranged  expressly  for  their  joint 
happiness  by  that  sympathetic  matron ;  but 
he  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  sensible  how 
much  more  unendurable  his  present  life  might 
be  made  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  feminine 
element,  to  swear,  as  he  got  into  his  cab,  that 
in  the  sight  of  this  particular  bird  the  net 
should  be  spread  in  vain.  It  may  be  that 
the  insight  he  had  lately  obtained  into  the 
failure  of  Rothery  Selfert's  matrimonial  ven- 
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ture,  had  quickened  his  perception  in  such 
matters.  At  any  rate  he  thought  of  Dun- 
combe  Head,  and  felt  with  a  shudder  how 
abhorrent  it  would  be  to  sit  there  with  Made- 
line Lawrance's  hand  in  his. 

He  got  through  his  dinner  with  but  in- 
different success,  feeling  as  if  the  very  touch 
of  his  companion's  dress  was  almost  a  con- 
tamination to  him,  and  wondering  how  any 
woman  in  her  senses  could  use  such  abomin- 
able scent  as  that  with  which  Miss  Lawrance 
had  armed  herself  for  war.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  to  avoid  seeing  that  her  presence  had 
not  all  that  charm  for  him  which  she  some- 
times believed — or  at  any  rate  hoped — that  it 
possessed,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her 
when  she  failed  to  secure  one  farewell  glance 
as  she  followed  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  into 
the  drawing-room. 

*'  It's  not  a  bit  of  use  talking  about  it,"  she 
said  despondently,  in  reply  to  her  hostess's 
enquiring  glance.  ''  He's  just  as  likely  to 
fall  In  love  with  you  !'^ 
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Had  Miss  Lawrance  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  knowing^  Gwendoline  and  Georgiana,  she 
might  perhaps  have  found  a  more  courteous 
termination  for  her  speech. 

Mrs.  Durham  Rogers,  however,  was  able 
to  console  herself  with  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  smiled  forgivingly  upon  her  pro- 
tegee's disappointment. 

*'  He's  the  most  incomprehensible  man  that 
was  ever  created  I  believe,  my  dear,  but 
you  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  he'll  never  be  in  love 
with  the  woman  he  marries — when  that  good 
time  comes." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  somebody  else 
then  ?"  said  Miss  Lawrance,  who  had  not 
strength  enough  to  conceal  her  own 
humiliation.  "  I  believe  I've  been  made  a 
fool  of  all  along  between  you  and  him  together." 

This  was  certainly  plain-spoken  language, 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  two  ladies 
had  engaged  in  campaigning  together  before 
this  occasion,  and  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  was 
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magnanimous  enough  to  make  allowances  for 
her  companion's  discomfiture. 

She  declared,  by  way  of  consolation,  that 
she  herself  would  put  Mr.  Atlee's  views 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  before  that 
evening  was  over. 

"  It'll  all  come  right,  my  dear.  He  won't 
make  a  fool  of  me,  at  any  rate."  And  Miss 
Lawrance  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  for 
the  time  with  this  assurance. 

''  Stay  half  an  hour  longer,  won't  you  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  when  the  man  she 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  disappoint  her 
was  taking  his  departure  with  the  other 
guests.  *'  I  want  particularly  to  talk  to  you, 
and  one  can't  have  any  conversation  with  all 
these  people  about.  I  wish  one  needn't  ask 
more  than  one  person  to  dinner  at  a  time." 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  for  the 
guest,"  said  Atlee,  '*  unless  it  happened  to  be 
a  very  exacting  woman's  turn." 

**  I  should  never  ask  any  women  at  all,  if 
my    plan   was    carried   out,"    answered    his 
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hostess.  ''If  she  was  a  very  particular 
friend,  Hke  Madeline  Lawrance,  I  might  let 
her  come  to  lunch  sometimes,  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  Lunch  is  a  thing  I  don't  understand," 
said  Atlee,  who  knew  quite  well  where  the 
conversation  was  tendinof.  *'  You  never 
asked  me  to  lunch,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  because  I'm  not  a  woman." 

"  That  was  one  of  the  reasons,  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers.  "  ]\Iiss  Lawrance 
comes  to  lunch  with  me  very  often.  You're 
quite  welcome  to  come  too,  any  day  you  like, 
and    I'll   ask  her  to  meet  you,  if  that's  an 


attraction." 


'*  I  always  lunch  standing  up,"  said  Atlee, 
trying  to  laugh.  ''  Two  sandwiches  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  no  Miss  Lawrance." 

"  Then  you'd  better  come  to  me,"  said  his 
hostess,  ''  and  grow  accustomed  to  something 
better.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  lunch  at 
home  sometimes,  when  you  marry  ?" 

"  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,  to  say 
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the  truth,"  answered  Atlee,  thinking  how 
horrible  it  would  be  to  have  Miss  Lawrance's 
teeth  opposite  him  at  every  meal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fragrance  which  had  poisoned 
his  dinner.  He  knew,  however,  that  he  was 
expected  to  think  of  such  matters,  and  that 
Mrs.  Rogers  looked  for  some  clearer  indica- 
tion of  domestic  tendencies  from  his  lips. 

''  That's  a — perversion  of  truth  !"  said  the 
lady.  "  You  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
about  it  all  the  evening.  Tm  sure  I'm  an  old 
enough  friend  to  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Atlee, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  me.  You 
know  Madeline  Lawrance  is  my  greatest 
friend,  and  I  don't  like  seeing  her  made 
unhappy,  even  by  you." 

''  I  didn't  know  I  was  especially  privileged 
to  make  anybody  unhappy,"  said  the  object 
of  Mrs.  Rogers's  indignation.  ''  At  any  rate, 
I  shouldn't  expect  your  forgiveness  if  I 
interfered  with  Miss  Lawrance's  happiness, 
but  that's  about  the  last  thing  I  should  think 
of  doing." 
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This  was  at  any  rate  decisive,  and  Mrs. 
Rogers  felt  that  Madeline's  perception  had 
been  sufficiently  acute. 

"  Then  you  certainly  had  better  not  come 
to  lunch  !"  she  said  with  some  anger. 

"  Dinner  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can  expect/' 
answered  the  wrong- doer,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  receive  another  proof  of  the 
hospitality  of  his  hostess  very  soon.  "  You 
can  depend  upon  me  for  that — whenever  I've 
no  other  engagement." 

Mrs.  Rogers  felt  that  the  ungrateful  re- 
cipient of  her  favours  could  be  depended 
upon  for  no  other  purpose,  and  realised  the 
hollowness  of  humanity,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow  that  night,  more  completely 
than  usual.  That  Miss  Lawrance's  charms 
had  been  outshone  by  some  other  woman, 
with  whom  Hurst  Atlee  had  been  thrown  in 
contact,  she  understood  very  well ;  but  it  was 
incomprehensible  to  her  how  a  man  of  his 
experience  could  find  in  such  outshining  a 
reason  for  rejecting  such  prospects  as  those 
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which  had  been  held  out  with  open  hand  for 
his  grasp.  It  was  a  theory  of  Mrs.  Durham 
Rogers  that  no  man — such  as  those  whom  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  to  dinner 
— could  have  any  material  left  upon  which  the 
childish  passion  of  love  could  support  an 
appreciable  flame. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RoTHERY  Selfert  Only  just  got  his  Devon- 
shire expedition  over  in  time,  as  he  received, 
the  very  next  day  after  he  had  brought  ;his 
wife  up  by  the  last  train  to  Waterloo,  that 
intimation  from  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  for  which  his  soul  had  been 
longing. 

It  was  not  so  many  months  since  his 
spirits  had  been  absolutely  depressed,  even 
in  the  rapture  of  his  honeymoon,  by  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  columns  of  the  leading  journal 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him 
to  think  of  such  advancement ;  and  now 
that  the  prize  for  which  he  had  lived  so 
many   laborious    days    was    offered    to    his 
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grasp,  his  hand  ought  certainly  to  have 
closed  upon  it  with  something  like  a  sub- 
stantial feeling  of  satisfaction. 

He  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  still  more 
miserable  man  if  it  had  been  withheld,  but  all 
the  keenness  of  anticipation  with  which  he 
had  worked  for  his  success  was  gone,  and 
when  he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  Solicitor- 
GeneraFs  office,  he  did  so  with  a  despondent 
consciousness  that  all  power  of  taking  plea- 
sure in  his  new  dignities  had  passed  away 
from  him. 

Almost  any  object  may,  as  he  felt,  be 
achieved  if  sufficient  energy  and  perse- 
verance be  directed  towards  it,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  carry  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  struggle  that  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment in  its  acquisition  wdth  which  he  set 
out. 

Up  to  the  last  few  months  he  had  been 
as  eager  as  ever  in  the  pursuit,  but  now 
other  troubles,  which  he  told  himself  had 
been    rashly   and    needlessly   incurred,    had 
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come  in  and  robbed  him  of  that  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  motive  of  his 
existence. 

The  appointment  would  not,  of  course, 
become  generally  known  to  the  public  until 
it  had  appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  but 
nevertheless  there  were  plenty  of  well- 
informed  individuals  who  made  it  their 
business  to  shower  congratulations  on  the 
newly-appointed  Solicitor-General  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  incense  of 
adulation  still  had  a  certain  sweetness  in  his 
nostrils. 

There  were  other  Q.C.'s  on  his  circuit, 
who  were  particularly  warm  in  their  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  henceforward  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  to  compete  with  them 
for  the  patronage  of  circuit  attorneys,  did  not 
perhaps  much  detract  from  the  value  of  their 
approval.: 

Mention  was  even  already  made  of  a 
possible   congratulatory  dinner  to  be  given 
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to  the  departing  favourite  of  fortune,  at 
which  all  parties  were  to  drown  their  regret 
at  the  breaking  of  ties,  which  had  certainly- 
galled  the  shoulders  of  more  than  one  of 
those  who  had  been  harnessed,  with  so'  in- 
tractable an  associate;  and  Rothery  Selfert 
was  reminded  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
before  the  day  was  out,  that  whatever  his 
domestic  humiliation  might  be  in  Wimpole 
Street,  he  was  at  any  rate  to  be  accorded  his 
right  place  at  Westminster.  But  the  re- 
membrance of  the  first  locality  certainly 
assisted  him  in  avoiding  that  outward  mani- 
festation of  triumph,  which  is  so  unbecoming 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  has  only  risen  to  his  proper  level. 

"  I  shall  be  at  Westminster  to-morrow 
morning,  Brooking,"  he  said  with  as  much 
outward  indifference  as  he  could  assume  to 
his  clerk,  when  leaving  the  Temple  for  the 
night. 

A  barrister's  clerk  is,  however,  better  able 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  his  master  s  dignity 
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than  the  exoteric  world,  and  Brooking  knew 
that  he  himself  had  gone  up  in  the  social 
scale  since  the  morning  by  the  discriminating 
choice  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

"  Of  course,  Sir  Rothery,  I  shall  be  there 
by  ten,"  he  answered,  anticipating  a  little 
the  supplementary  honour  which  gives  even 
to  an  ex-Solicitor-Gerferal  so  much  impor- 
tance among  his  more  obscure  fellows. 

Mr.  Selfert  did  not,  however,  think  it 
necessary  to  correct  the  zeal  of  so  valuable  a 
servant,  and  walked  home  to  Wimpole 
Street,  already  revolving  the  interests  of  a 
nation  in  his  brain. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  that  his  wife 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  honour 
which  would  be  so  conspicuously  reflected 
upon  herself,  and  the  husband  felt  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  his  own  dignity  that 
she  should  be  left  to  gather  such  intelligence 
from  servants. 

Nevertheless,  he  shrank  from  appearing 
to  expect  that  his  personal  successes  would 
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awaken  in  her  any  exultation,  or  even  in- 
terest, and  took  much  care  so  to  convey 
his  tidings  that  no  expression  of  sympathy 
or  congratulation  should  be  invited  by 
them. 

"It  is  well  that  you  should  know  that  I 
have  to-day  accepted  a  new  appointment," 
he  said  to  her  after  dinner,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
his  library. 

It  was  so  seldom  that  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  own  concerns  that  Lena  was  at  a  loss 
how  she  ought  to  receive  such  a  communi- 
cation. 

"  Is  it  anything  that  I  know  about  ?"  she 
said,  hesitating  a  little,  having  had,  of  course, 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  promotion  which  her 
hasband  had  been  expecting  ever  since  the 
Times  had  been  sent  down  to  him  daily  at 
Ilfracombe. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  heard 
something   of  it,"   he   answered.      ''  I    have 
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thought    it    right    to    accept    the    office    of 
Solicitor-  General. " 

The  tone  with  which  he  spoke,  as  if  such 
acceptance  was  in  many  ways  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  interests,  warned  Lena  that 
any  expression  of  pleasure  at  his  success 
would  be  disagreeable  to  him,  and  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel  that  consolation  in  hearing 
of  her  own  reflected  glories  which  her  friends 
at  Lydcombe  had  viewed  as  naturally  flow- 
ing from  them. 

*'  I  suppose  that  is  satisfactory,"  she  said, 
not  knowing  what  better  word  to  use.  ''  Of 
course  I  have  often  heard  such  an  appoint- 
ment spoken  of  as  probable." 

"  I  have  very  little  satisfaction  left  in  any- 
thing now,"  said  her  husband  gloomily,  walk- 
ing slowly  out  of  the  room  to  devote  himself 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  more  congenial 
pursuits. 

"  Could  anything, "  he  asked  himself, 
'*  satisfy  a  man  who ,  was  cursed  with  such  a 
home  ?" 
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To  be  a  Solicitor-General  is  no  doubt  a 
great  thing,  and  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Solicitor- 
General  is  in  its  way  almost  as  great :  but 
perhaps  no  woman  in  the  world  was  less 
disposed  to  rejoice  in  greatness  of  that 
description  than  Lena  Selfert.  Even  if  the 
love-dream  into  which  she  had  cheated 
herself  for  a  month  or  two  had  been  still 
undisturbed,  she  was  more  disposed  naturally 
to  think  of  happiness  as  something  which 
depended  upon  the  mutual  action  of  two 
minds,  than  as  an  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  the  external  accidents  of  existence.  She 
would,  of  course — had  she  not  suffered  so 
rude  an  awakening — have  taken  pleasure  in 
her  husband's  triumph  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gratifying  him ;  and  even  as  It  was,  she  was 
able  to  feel  something  like  pride  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  was  in  some  way  superior  to 
other  men,  though  her  girlish  estimate  of  him 
had  gone  so  far  astray  In  other  respects. 

But  of   any  personal  gratification  in    the 
increase  of  social  position    and  rank  which 
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would  come  to  her  from  his  success,  there 
was  absolutely  none  ;  and  she  did  not  even 
remember  at  first  the  change  of  title — which 
would  have  been  the  first  thing  to  occur  to 
the  mind  of  an  ordinary  woman. 

"  Lady  Selfert !"  she  had  repeated,  with 
contempt  in  her  tone,  when  her  friends  at 
Lydcombe  had  been  expatiating  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  prospect  which  awaited  her. 
"  If  I  had  married  a  soldier,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  been  any  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
been  called  '  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  V  " 

''  You  always  were  such  an  odd  girl,"  said 
Florry,  who  was  not  acute  enough  to  see  the 
flaw  in  her  friend's  analogy,  but  with  increased 
respect  for  a  mind  which  could  so  despise 
those  things  after  which  other  women  hun- 
gered in  vain. 

Of  his  wife's  indifference  to  the  social  ad- 
vantages which  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  career 
conferred  upon  her,  Rothery  Selfert  was 
quite  aware,  and  the  knowledge  had  always 
been  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  him. 
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It  seemed  to  him  at  times  that  the  woman 
he  had  married  had  not  even  those  pleasant 
feminine  faiHngs  upon  which  a  man  is  pre- 
pared to  look  kindly  in  his  wufe,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  an  offence  to  himself  when  she 
showed  him  that  all  he  could  bestow  upon 
her  was  valueless  in  her  eyes. 

Nothing,  he  considered,  was  more  objec- 
tionable than  to  see  a  woman  imitating  those 
masculine  virtues  for  which  nature  has  un- 
fitted the  whole  of  her  sex  ;  and  as  he  walked 
down  to  Westminster  the  next  morning,  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  before  the  world  as 
an  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  manner  in  which  his  wife  had  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  which  he  had  found  it 
so  difficult  to  convey  to  her,  had  been  posi- 
tively unfeminine. 

If  she  could  only  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  was,  like  Agamemnon,  taller  by  a 
head  and  shoulders  than  the  ordinary  herd 
of  men  who  had  been  vainly  striving,  all  his 
life,  to  compete  with  him.  it  might  be  easier 
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to  obtain  from  her  that  submission  which  she 
had  hitherto  so  obstinately  refused. 

At  such  a  time  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  persuade  his  mind  that  such  men  as  Hurst 
Atlee,  whatever  their  external  advantages, 
belonged  in  truth  to  an  order  of  beings  in- 
ferior to  himself.  The  convenience  of  such  a 
theory  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  can  be  cherished 
independently  by  any  number  of  men  at  the 
same  time.  After  all,  when  a  table  is  round, 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  consider  that 
he  is  sitting  at  the  top  of  it. 

Under  whatever  order  of  beings,  however, 
Hurst  Atlee  was  to  be  classed,  he  felt  less 
dissatisfied  with  his  place  in  it  than  usual,  as 
he  walked  down  to  the  Temple  that  morning. 

Those  who  dine  out  at  the  houses  of  ladies 
like  Mrs.  Durham  Rogers  are  apt  to  wake 
next  day — not  exactly  with  what  sailors  ex- 
pressively call  a  **fat  head,"  and  which  not 
unfrequently  ensues  upon  more  intemperate 
revels — but  with  something,  at  least,  very 
like  a  fat  conscience. 

VOL.  III.  43 
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It  Is  just  in  such  society,  and  under  the 
quickening  stimulus  of  such  pardonable  indul- 
gence, that  the  most  injudicious  of  men  are  apt 
to  be  guilty  of  little  errors,  of  which  the  indis- 
cretion is  hardly  manifest  till  they  are  looked 
at  by  daylight,  and  It  was  quite  a  novel  sen- 
sation to  Hurst  Atlee  to  wake  up  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  repented  of  nothing 
which  had  been  said  or  done  the  night 
before.  He  had  not  perhaps  been  always  so 
fastidious  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex, 
and  however  disposed  he  was  now  to  quarrel 
with  the  teeth  and  pocket-handkerchief  of 
Miss  Lawrance,  he  was  quite  aware  that  to 
many  men,  even  setting  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  other  attractions  about  which  no 
doubt  could  be  expressed,  there  would  be 
nothing  particularly  offensive  in  either. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  sincerely  congratu- 
lated himself,  as  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  that 
morning,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  reason- 
able probability  of  the  teeth  and  the 
handkerchief  becoming   daily  accessories  to 
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his  early  meal.  It  was  difficult  enough  to 
tolerate  them  at  dinner-time,  but  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  unendurable  that  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air  should  be  so  polluted. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  announcement  of 
his  enemy's  triumph  in  the  daily  papers,  he 
would  have  felt  almost  cheerful  as  he  walked 
down  the  Strand,  and  Frank  Morden,  who 
ran  against  him  as  he  stopped  to  examine 
some  entirely  new  pictures  with  which  one  of 
the  shops  he  passed  every  day  had  decorated 
itself  during  his  absence,  thought  that  the 
friend  whose  experiences  he  envied  so  much 
was  looking  more  superior  to  the  world  than 
ever. 

"  I  have  been  twice  to  your  chambers  in 
the  last  fortnight,"  said  Frank  in  an  injured 
tone. 

*'  I  have  been  there  a  great  deal  often er 
than  that,"  responded  their  owner,  '^and  am 
not  materially  the  worse  for  it.  But  I  dare 
say  you  came  when  I  was  out  of  town,  only 
my  boy  had  strict  orders  to  conceal  the  fact," 
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Frank,  who  did  not  believe  that  there  were 
any  troubles  in  the  world  capable  of  affecting 
men  who  could  go  out  of  town  whenever  they 
liked,  suppressed  a  sigh  of  envy  as  he  heard 
the  barrister's  explanation  of  his  absence. 

''  I  heard  them  saying  you  had  been  down 
in  Devonshire,  when  I  was  at  Kew  the  other 
night,"  he  said,  turning  to  walk  with  the 
elder  man  towards  the  Temple,  regardless 
of  the  strictness  of  the  tie  w^hich  still  bound 
him  to  Chaffin's. 

"  Yes,  I  was  down  in  Devonshire,  cer- 
tainly/' said  Atlee,  thinking  how  very  unlike 
that  part  of  the  Strand  was  to  Duncombe 
Head. 

"  I  suppose  you've  heard  that  there's 
something  the  matter  in  Wimpole  Street  ?" 
continued  Frank  in  a  tone  of  depression. 

"  Wimpole  Street  ?"  asked  Atlee,  with  as 
much  unconsciousness — and  it  was  a  good 
deal — as  he  was  capable  of  assuming. 

"  That  fellow  Selfert's  been  making  an 
awful  ass  of  himself,   I  fancy,"  said  Frank, 
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*'  The  worst  of  it  is,  it's  Lena — my  cousin, 
you  know — who  has  to  suffer  for  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  wish  to  God  she'd  never  seen 
him." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Atlee  with  gentle 
irony,  ''  don't  quarrel  with  Providence  in  that 
reckless  way.  In  that  case  you'd  probably 
never  have  seen  me,  and  certainly  never  have 
stepped  inside  my  chambers.  Come  in  and 
have  a  weed." 

"  He's  simply  driving  her  out  of  her 
senses/'  resumed  Frank  when  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessing  he  had  ignored.  "  I 
don't  believe  there's  a  woman  in  the  w^orld 
who  could  live  peaceably  with  him  for  six 
months." 

"  What's  the  special  difficulty  in  this  in- 
stance ?"  asked  Atlee.  "  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  those  cigars,  by  the 
way.     They're  only  a  sample  lot  I've  got  in.'* 

"  That's  just  what  it  is,"  said  Frank  irrele- 
vantly. *T  believe  he  wants  to  make  her  sit 
up  all  night  copying  his  papers,  or  something 
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of  that  sort.  At  any  rate  he's  bullying  her 
to  death,  and  no  one  knows  what  to  say 
to  him." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Atlee.  *'  He 
doesn't  want  her  relations  to  help  him  to 
keep  her  in  order,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  it's  not  that,"  answered  Frank, 
^'  but  he's  behaving  just  like  a  madman,  you 
know.  Sent  her  out  of  town  first — locked 
her  up  somewhere  I  believe — and  then  just 
as  she  had  got  comfortable,  he  rushes  down 
after  her  like  a  maniac,  and  brings  her  back 
to  Wimpole  Street  himself  Dragged  her 
out  of  her  bed  into  the  train,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  I  believe." 

"  I  didn't  hear  all  that,"  said  Atlee,  ''  but 
I've  no  doubt  it's  a  pretty  accurate  version  of 
what  happened.  I  saw  her  once  or  twice 
when  she  was  down  at  Lydcombe,  you  know, 
but  she  hadn't  been  dragged  out  of  bed, 
then." 

,   '*  Isn't  that  cruelty,  or  desertion,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  that  the  Queen's  proctor 
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takes  up  ?"  asked  Frank,  who  was  anxious  to 
do  something  towards  repaying  his  cousin 
for  the  legal  assistance  she  had  been  the 
means  of  affording  him  in  his  own  difficulties. 

**  I'm  afraid  the  Solicitor-General  is  a  cut 
above  that  kind  of  thing,"  said  Atlee 
laughing. 

''  Solicitor-General  ?"  asked  Frank,  who 
had  not  studied  the  question  of  legal  promo- 
tion so  closely  as  his  companion. 

"Haven't  you  seen  this  morning's  papers,^" 
replied  Atlee.  "  He's  been  almost  as  good 
for  the  last  month,  but  it  is  announced  to-day. 
It  will  be  some  consolation  to  your  cousin  to 
be  Lady  Selfert  at  any  rate,  and  I  dare  say 
she'll  get  used  to  the  accompaniment." 

Frank  gnashed  his  teeth,  as  righteous  men 
will  sometimes  do  when  they  see  the  ungodly 
emulating  the  prosperity  of  the  bay-tree,  and 
the  suggestion  of  Lena's  new  dignities  only 
added  an  additional  pang.  Even  the  Angli- 
can enthusiasm  which  he  had  been  imbibing 
during  the  last  few  weeks  from  the   lips  of 
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Miss  Milly  Davidson  had  not  entirely  taken 
away  his  old  weakness,  and  he  still  indulged 
in  some  tender  regret  at  seeing  the  gulf  be- 
tween his  cousin  and  himself  widening  every 
day. 

''It  won't  bear  talking  about,"  he  said  more 
despondently  than  ever,  throwing  his  cigar 
into  the  fire,  as  if  all  material  enjoyments  had 
lost  their  zest.  "  I  wish  you'd  go  and  see 
how  matters  are  going  on  for  yourself.  I 
can't  go  inside  the  house,  you  know." 

"I'll  make  a  point  of  it,"  said  Atlee  gravely. 
"  He  doesn't  keep  the  front  door  locked,  I 
suppose  ?" 

Frank,  who  was  not  inclined  to  suspect 
other  people  of  laughing  at  him,  assured  his 
friend  that  no  such  obstacle  would  be  found 
to  exist,  and  at  last  condescended  to  keep  his 
educational  appointment  with  Mr.  Chaffin, 
buying  a  Times  as  he  went  along  the  Strand, 
in  order  that  his  own  miseries  might  become 
more  real  by  the  assurance  of  the  ungodly 
man's    triumph.     He   comforted   himself   by 
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reflecting  that  the  announcement  could  at  any 
rate  bring  no  satisfaction  to  Lena's  mind,  but 
it  is  probable  that  even  this  crumb  of  consola- 
tion was  in  some  sense  illusory.  A  wife  whose 
eyes  are  in  no  degree  dazzled  by  such  re- 
flected glory  must  have  learnt  to  forget  more 
of  her  girlhood's  dreams  than  even  Lena 
Selfert  had  done. 

Ungrateful  as  were  the  contents  of  the 
Times  that  morning  to  Frank  Morden,  there 
had  been  tenfold  more  gall  and  bitterness 
in  Hurst  Atlee's  mind  as  he  read  of  the 
appointment  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  make.  Such  a  dignity  for  himself 
he  had  probably  never  coveted,  and  certainly 
knew  that  it  would  be  another  fifteen  years 
before  covetousness  on  such  a  scale  would 
be  anything  but  ridiculous  in  him ;  but  he 
had  always  been  a  man  who  viewed  an 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  others  as  so 
much  taken  from  his  own,  and  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  hearing  with  indifference  of  the 
promotion  of  any  favourite  of  fortune,  how- 
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ever  inoffensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Just  at  present,  however,  he  felt  that 
he  could  have  borne  with  more  equanimity  to 
hear  that  the  whole  of  the  English  bar,  except 
himself,  were  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellors 
in  rotation,  than  to  see  Rothery  Selfert  chosen 
for  honour  and  emolument  above  the  rest  of 
his  fellows,  and  it  was  in  some  degree  a 
comfort  to  him  to  see  that  others  were  made 
as  miserable  as  himself  by  the  intelligence. 
It  was  an  aggravation  to  feel  that  the  man  he 
hated  was  thus  elevated  almost  above  the 
reach  of  insult — so  protected  by  his  dignities 
that  none  of  his  professional  juniors,  at  any 
rate,  could  dare  to  level  a  shaft  at  him.  He 
walked  down  to  Westminster  after  an  hour 
or  two,  under  the  influence  of  a  restless 
desire  to  see  the  man  himself  in  the  new  state 
and  glory  which  had  accrued  to  him,  and 
wandered  about  the  courts  with  a  furious, 
hate  in  his  breast,  until  he  found  the  object 
of  his  search.  The  new  Solicitor  was  on  his 
legs,  in  the  centre  of  the  seat  reserved  for 
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Queen's  counsel,  and  it  seemed  to  Atlee's 
jealous  eyes  as  if  the  judges  themselves  were 
almost  obsequious  in  the  attention  with  which 
they  listened  to  the  triumphant  politician's 
words.  He  pushed  his  way  through  the  knot 
of  idlers  who  were  gaping  at  the  newly- 
decorated  advocate,  and  took  up  his  position 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  speaker 
to  avoid  catching  his  eye,  leaning  with  pre- 
sumptuous discourtesy  over  the  baize-covered 
desk  to  effect  his  purpose.  Purpose,  strictly 
speaking,  he  had  none  ;  but  he  was  carried 
away  by  an  intense  desire  to  mingle  some 
drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  triumph  which 
was  at  his  enemy's  lips,  and  was  utterly  reck- 
less as  to  the  consequences  of  so  public  an 
exposure  of  his  madness.  He  had  stood 
there  perhaps  three  minutes,  before  the 
Solicitor-General  noticed  his  presence,  and 
then  the  only  thought  in  Rothery  Selfert's 
mind  was  that  his  former  satellite  had  some 
business  communication  to  make  to  him 
which  would  warrant  such  an  intrusion.     He 
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Stopped  speaking  for  a  moment,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause  in  his  argument,  and 
moved  slightly  towards  the  place  where  Atlee 
was  standing,  bending  his  head  to  receive  the 
expected  whisper.  All  men  in  court  saw  him 
do  this,  and  all  men  saw  Atlee  draw  back 
with  an  unmistakable  look  of  contemptuous 
insult  in  his  face,  making  a  gesture  with  his 
hand  as  if  to  push  away  something  repugnant 
and  odious  from  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
ignore  the  action  or  the  look,  and  the  men 
sitting  behind  strained  eagerly  forwards  to 
lose  nothing  of  the  exciting  spectacle  which 
was  being  enacted  for  their  amusement. 
Then  Atlee  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
with  an  assumption  of  dignity  out  of  court, 
followed  by  a  perfect  buzz  of  conjectural 
amazement,  and  leaving  the  Solicitor-General 
to  resume  the  thread  of  his  argument  at  his 
leisure. 

Rothery  Selfert  was  not  a  man  who  was 
easily  disconcerted,  with  or  without  his  wig 
and  gown  ;  but  on  this  occasion  every  one 
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saw  that  he  hesitated  and  stammered,  and 
was  unable  at  once  to  recover  from  the 
affront  which  had  been  so  publicly  forced 
upon  him.  Every  one  did  not  know  how  it 
had  come  about  that  such  a  man  as  Hurst 
Atlee  had  the  inclination  or  the  power  so  to 
penetrate  his  armour,  but  Rothery  Selfert 
was  tortured  with  the  apprehension — almost 
the  belief — that  such  knowledge  would  sooner 
or  later  become  general,  and  that  the  very 
prominence  of  his  honours  would  only  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  direct  the  vulgar  gaze  to  the 
misery — if  not  the  disgrace — that  was  hidden 
under  his  roof.  He  set  his  teeth  resolutely, 
and  hardened  his  heart  against  the  thought, 
and  managed  to  finish  his  argument  after 
some  sort  of  fashion,  not  perhaps  concluding 
Vv^ith  as  comprehensive  a  summary  of  the 
case  as  would  have  satisfied  him  when  he  was 
only  a  plain  Queen's  counsel.  The  short- 
comings, however,  of  a  Solicitor-General  In 
such  matters  are  readily  pardoned,  and  the 
general  feeling  In  Court,  when  he  concluded. 
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undoubtedly  was  that  he  had  brought  himself 
well  out  of  a  difficult  and  painful  position. 
Hurst  Atlee  was  not  nearly  so  well  known  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  Rothery  Selfert,  but  he 
was  quite  as  unpopular  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  no  sentimental  sympathy 
was  wasted  on  either  side.  Something  of 
respect,  moreover,  is  generally  regarded  as 
due  to  a  Solicitor- General,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  profession,  however  recently 
his  honours  may  have  blossomed,  and  it 
was  felt  that  public  decency  had  been  out- 
raged in  a  manner  of  which  Rothery  Selfert 
had  a  right  to  complain.  He  did  not  wait  to 
hear  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
which  he  had  just  been  arguing,  but  got  out 
of  Westminster  as  quickly  as  he  could,  feeling 
that  in  the  streets,  at  any  rate,  he  could  move 
about  without  attracting  general  attention, 
and  that  his  miseries  were  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  of  other  people.  It  was 
a  comfort  to  him  to  remember  that  the 
sanctuary  of  his  chambers  was   still  unpro- 
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faned,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  peaceful 
communion  with  Brooking  for  at  least  three 
hours  more,  until  the  necessity  of  going  back 
to  dinner  in  Wimpole  Street  could  no  longer 
be  evaded. 

When  he  got  there  at  last,  he  found  that 
his  wife  was  not  waiting  to  receive  him,  and 
he  ate  his  meal  alone,  being  actually  afraid  to 
go  out  to  his  club,  lest  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  sympathetic  remarks  upon 
the  indiscretion  of  which  he  had  been  made 
the  victim  in  the  morning.  In  his  own 
house  he  could  at  any  rate  bury  his  head 
in  the  sand ;  and  he  tried  to  ignore  the 
consciousness  that  all  men  were  criticising 
his  tail. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  London,  not  suffering 
from  bodily  illness  or  want,  was  more  tho- 
roughly wretched  than  the  new  Solicitor- 
General,  as  he  sat  over  his  solitary  bottle  of 
claret  that  evening.  He  had  brought  a  mass 
of  papers  home  with  him,  of  course ;  and  in 
former  days  he  would  have  braced  himself  up 
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to  the  necessary  physical  exertion  of  applying 
himself  to  their  contents,  with  something 
almost  of  enjoyment.  It  was  when  wearied 
by  such  labour,  and  conscious  that  no  criti- 
cism could  be  passed  on  the  way  in  which  he 
had  done  it,  that  visions  had  sometimes 
floated  before  him  of  the  completeness  with 
which  his  life  would  be  crowned  when  the 
summit  of  his  professional  ambition  should 
be  gained,  and  he  should  have  found  a 
woman  worthy  to  sit  and  worship  him  with 
that  mute  admiration  which  alone  he  felt 
that  he  could  really  welcome.  Now  the 
honours  were  his,  the  amplest  that  he  had 
ever  coveted ;  and  the  wife  was  his,  too ;  but 
a  blight  had  come  upon  his  life  with  both, 
and  the  fruit  was  all  bitterness  and  ashes  in 
his  mouth.  He  knew,  in  his  inmost  heart, 
that  the  woman  he  had  taken  under  his  roof, 
was,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  almost  a 
paragon  among  her  sex,  worthy  to  sit  upon 
his  throne  with  him  and  share  his  glory,  if 
she  could  only  have  brought  herself  to  do  so 
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in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  if  a 
woman's  mind  had  beenthethinghehadfancied 
it ;  but  such  knowledge  only  added  bitterness 
to  his  desolation.  Of  what  good  were  her 
excellencies  if  she  was  self-willed,  and  dis- 
obedient, and  ungovernable  ?  Of  what  good 
were  his  triumphs  if  they  were  to  be  tar- 
nished by  her  mad  disregard  of  his  honour 
and  his  happiness  ?  That  she  would  ever 
condescend  to  actual  evil  he  did  not  yet  be- 
lieve ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  had 
that  day  publicly  insulted  him  there  had  been 
a  suggestion  of  possible  shame  and  humilia- 
tion, a  look  as  of  triumph  over  his  own  inapti- 
tude for  a  woman's  love,  which  made  him 
almost  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  again  to  act  before  the  world  as  if  he 
took  any  pleasure  in  his  life  and  its  success. 
He  nearly  resolved,  as  he  thought  of  it,  that 
he  would  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife  before  he  slept  that  night;  but 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  inability  to 
humble  himself  into  such  tenderness  as  he 
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knew  would  be  necessary  drove  the  idea 
from  his  mind  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed.  Yet  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  together  as 
they  had  done  since  their  journey  from 
Devonshire. 

That  night  he  did  not  see  her,  but  he  sent 
a  note  to  her  room  asking  her  to  meet  him 
the  next  morning  before  he  left  the  house, 
and  he  found  her  in  the  breakfast-room  when 
he  came  downstairs.  Something  of  self- 
reproach  entered  his  mind  as  he  looked 
at  her,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  heavy 
and  sad,  and  her  very  attitude  and  look 
those  of  a  woman  who  has  ceased  to  look  for 
happiness  in  the  surroundings  and  incidents 
of  her  daily  life. 

"  Lena,"  he  said,  but  without  offering  to 
take  her  hand  in  his,  "  for  God's  sake  let  us 
come  to  some  understanding.  Such  a  life  as 
this  is  disgracing  us  both  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

"  I  cannot  change  my  life,"  she  answered 
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coldly.  **  And  if  I  could  do  so,  it  would  not 
be  through  fear  of  the  world's  eyes.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  to  me  what  the 
world  may  see,  or  think,  or  say." 

Was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  tender  with 
such  a  woman  as  this  ?  Hqd  she  met  him 
half  way,  and  assured  him  of  her  willingness 
to  spread  a  decent  coat  of  whitewash  over 
their  dissensions,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
go  about  among  men  without  shame  and  fear 
in  his  heart,  he  would  have  been  content 
without  forcing  her  to  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  wrong-doing,  and  would  have 
believed  that  he  was  acting  generously  and 
tenderly  in  so  acting.  But  the  evil  spirit, 
with  which  she  professed  her  indifference  to 
the  decencies  which  were  so  all-important  to 
him,  drove  all  thought  of  generosity  or  ten- 
derness out  of  his  mind. 

"  You  must  think  of  such  matters/'  he  said 
sternly,  ''  as  you  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
my  wife.  I  will  not  allow  any  woman  to  ex- 
pose me  to  public  derision,  as  you  are  doing." 

44—2 
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Lena,  who  was  of  course  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  scene  at  Westminster  the  day  before, 
really  began  to  fancy  that  her  husband  had 
nursed  his  anger  into  an  absolute  mental 
delusion  on  this  particular  subject. 

"  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  of  course,*'  she 
said ;  ''  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  better 
that  you  should  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
mean.  What  is  it  that  you  complain  of? 
I  know  nothing  of  what  is  in  your  mind,  and 
I  believe  I  never  shall" 

She  could  not  help  remembering  how  such 
knowledge  had  been,  but  a  few  months  back, 
that  which  she  fancied  would  be  the  most 
precious  of  all  for  her  to  attain. 

"  I  mean  simply  this,''  said  Rothery  Sel- 
fert  with  forced  calmness ;  "  that  the  impru- 
dence of  your  conduct,  and  your  error  in 
admitting  into  intimacy  with  you  a  man 
against  whom  I  cautioned  you  from  the  very 
beginning,  have  already  excited  suspicions 
and  remarks  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind.  I 
mean   that   to   a   man  in  my  position  such 
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whispers  and  such  suspicions  are  doubly  in- 
jurious, and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  guard 
against  such  possibilities,  as  much  for  your 
sake  as  for  my  own.  Until  you  under- 
stand this  duty  better  than  you  appear  to  do, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  peace 
between  us." 

Lena  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  blazing 
with  indignation. 

"  Do  you  understand  that  such  language  is 
a  positive  insult  to  me  ?"  she  said  hotly.  "  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  say  anything  to  justify 
myself,  but  you  shall  not  have  the  excuse  of 
saying  that  I  refused  to  do  so.  It  is  true 
that  the  man  of  whom  you  speak  forced  his 
society  upon  me  in  Devonshire,  but  was  it 
my  fault  that  I  ever  went  there,  or  left  your 
roof  at  all  ?  For  some  incomprehensible 
reason  you  chose  of  your  own  accord  to  send 
me  away,  like  a  child  whom  you  were  pleased 
to  punish ;  and  because  such  extraordinary 
conduct  has  excited  everybody's  remark,  you 
turn  round  on  me  with  more  vile  accusations 
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than  I  could  ever  have  believed  it  possible  I 
should  be  compelled  to  listen  to.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  whispers  of  which  you  speak 
have  been  uttered  by  anybody  but  yourself ; 
but  you  have  no  one  else  to  thank  for  it,  if 
what  you  say  is  the  truth." 

"  It  is  useless  to  argue  with  you  if  that  is 
the  view  you  take,"  said  her  husband,  who 
had  waited  patiently  till  she  finished  speaking. 
''  I  have  already  been  exposed  to  public  in- 
sult from  the  man  through  your  imprudence, 
but  that,  I  suppose,  you  consider  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  I  will  not  be  disgraced  by 
public  exposure  of  my  misfortunes  if  I  can 
help  it,  and  it  is  my  express  command  to  you 
that  you  make  it  your  chief  object  to  avoid 
such  publicity  if  possible." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  your  misfortunes,  as 
you  call  them,"  said  his  wife,  interrupting  him 
proudly. 

"  So  long  as  you  remain  in  my  house," 
continued  he,  not  answering  the  remark,  "  and 
obey  my  desires  in  this  matter,  I   will  not 
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attempt  to  interfere  with  your  own  mode  of 
enjoying  yourself,  but  I  shall  expect  you  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  position.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  terms  on  which  we  live,  but  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  inter- 
ference with  your  wishes  in  any  other  respect. 
I  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  as  much  com- 
pliance as  this." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  expect 
me  to  give  you,"  said  Lena,  "  or  what  sort  of 
disobedience  you  are  afraid  of  You  have 
made  me  the  most  miserable  woman  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  'enjoy  myself 
in  any  way  of  which  you  are  able  to  dis- 
approve. Some  of  these  days  you  will  per- 
haps be  sorry  for  the  way  in  which  you  are 
treating  me." 

Then  the  husband  went  out  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  had  lately  become  so  onerous 
to  him,  and  the  wife  was  left  to  finish  her 
breakfast  by  herself. 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  as  soon 
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as  he  was  gone,  feeling  utterly  overwhelmed 
by  the  hopelessness  of  the  desolation  which 
had  come  upon  her  life.  Had  she  been  con- 
scious of  any  guilt  on  her  own  part  for  which 
she  could  blame  herself,  in  looking  back  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  about,  she 
would  perhaps  have  had  more  strength  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  her  position  ;  but  as  it 
was,  she  felt  that  she  had  delivered  herself, 
soul  and  body,  into  the  power  of  a  man 
whose  mind  was  utterly  incapable  of  sym- 
pathy or  harmony  with  her  own,  and  who 
was  only  incidentally  making  her  miserable 
in  the  process  of  torturing  himself.  Never 
in  her  life  had  she  felt  more  in  need  of  the 
tenderness  and  consideration  which  are  almost 
necessary  to  a  woman  in  the  first  year  of  her 
married  life,  and  the  chill  horror  of  the  arti- 
ficial existence  which  her  husband  had  sug- 
gested as  the  only  solution  of  their  miseries 
absolutely  appalled  her.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  she  could  endure  it  for  a  month, 
and  he  had  spoken  as  if  it  might  last  for 
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years.  Then  she  thought  of  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  blowing  over  Duncombe  Head,  and 
threw  open  the  window  of  her  prison  as  if 
she  were  gasping  for  breath.  If  a  few  more 
feet  of  that  red  crumbling  soil  had  only 
slipped  from  beneath  her  when  she  fell,  would 
she  not  have  found  a  speedier  end  to  her 
troubles  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Frank  Morden  had  not  spoken  the  strict 
truth  when  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  set  his  foot  inside  his  cousin's 
door,  as  nothing  certainly  had  been  said  to 
him  by  the  proprietor  of  the  doorstep  and 
the  cousin  to  prevent  his  doing  so  on  any 
day  he  might  choose. 

There  had  been  one  occasion,  and  one 
only,  on  which  Rothery  Selfert  had  even 
been  aware  of  Frank's  presence  under  his 
roof;  but  that  was  only  a  chance  meeting  in 
the  hall  at  which  neither  the  visitor  nor  the 
master  of  the  house  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  open  their  lips.  Such  silence  was  of 
course   itself  an   expression   of  discourtesy, 
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and  Frank  could  not  help  seeing  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  his  visits  were  an 
absolute  cause  of  embarrassment  even  to 
Lena  herself.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent 
flattering  to  him  to  think  that  he  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  dissension 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  but  he  had 
not  sufficient  audacity  to  continue  his  visits 
in  the  face  of  such  discouragement,  and  had 
been  devoting  himself  more  exclusively  of 
late,  under  Miss  Davidson's  chaperonage^  to 
the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  theology  at  St. 
Agatha's.  With  the  five  o'clock  services  on 
week-days,  and  the  other  Anglican  devices 
for  ensnaring  the  reprobate  on  his  way  back 
to  dinner  from  the  city,  he  was  by  this  time 
quite  familiar ;  and  he  had  even  given  a  half 
sort  of  promise  as  to  enrolling  himself  in  a 
mysterious  ** guild"  or  ''cult"  which  would 
entail  upon  him  responsible  duties  to  which 
he  was  altogether  unaccustomed. 

**  There  won't  be  any  banner-carrying,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,    I   suppose?"  he  had 
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said  doubtfully  to  his  fair  instructress  when 
the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  him,  think- 
ing by  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas 
of  the  Free  Foresters  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
"  I  don't  think  I  could  go  in  for  anything  like 
a  procession,  you  know." 

Frank  had  heard  that  Freemasons, 
at  any  rate,  were  expected  to  spend  large 
sums  in  aprons  and  other  articles  for  the 
decoration  of  their  persons,  and  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  his 
inability  to  share  in  such  devotional  in- 
dulgences. 

Miss  Davidson,  who  of  course  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  female  branch  of  the 
"  guild  "  herself,  was  able  to  reassure  him  on 
these  points,  and  professed  herself  to  provide 
for  his  spiritual  guidance  altogether. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  Frank  saw  a  good 
deal  of  his  fair  monitress,  in  whose  hands  he 
was  certainly  safer  than  he  had  been  in  that 
feminine  society  with  which  he  had  at  first 
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attempted  to  console  himself  for  the  disap- 
pointments of  his  youth. 

To  these  former  backslidings  Miss  David- 
son ventured  to  make  no  allusion,  but  Frank 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  from  her  the 
deeper  root  of  his  sorrow,  and  she  quite 
understood  that  the  future  occupant  of  his 
heart  would  only  fill  the  shrine  from  which 
the  image  of  his  cousin  Lena  had  been  torn. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  wretched  it  makes 
me  to  see  that  she  isn't  happy  after  all,  he 
acknowledged  to  his  instructress  in  one  of 
these  moments  of  confidence. 

".Very  few  of  us  are  happy,  I'm  afraid," 
replied  Miss  Davidson  sagely.  ''  Mrs.  Selfert 
has  many  of  the  means  of  happiness,  at  any 
rate,  within  her  reach,  as  far  as  I  understand 
her  position." 

"  She  is  simply  miserable !"  said  Frank 
with  energy.  **  You  don't  know  what  an  un- 
endurable brute  her  husband  is.  and  of  course  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  her  own  relations  ought 
to  look  after  her." 
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How  far  the  obligation  in  question  ex- 
tended to  cousins  was  not  quite  apparent  to 
the  lady,  but  she  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  her  own  influence  over  her  impulsive 
convert  to  refuse  him  her  sympathy  in  such  a 
matter. 

**  I  should  have  thought  her  father  was 
responsible  for  all  that  kind  of  thing,  isn't  he  ?" 

"You  don't  know  my  uncle,*'  responded 
Frank.  "He  hasn't  got  a  soul  of  his  own — 
I  mean  he's  a  perfect  child  in  such  a  matter 
as  this,"  he  added,  remembering  that  Miss 
Davidson  held  strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
souls  in  general.  "He  married  the  man's 
sister,  you  know, ;  and  I  don't  know  which 
of  the  two  he's  most  afraid  of  The  worst  of 
it  is,  I  can't  go  inside  the  house — that  brute 
Selfert  almost  turned  me  out  of  doors  the  last 
time  I  was  there." 

As  has  been  said  before,  this  was  not  a 
strictly  accurate  statement  of  fact ;  but  Frank 
had  by  this  time  quite  persuaded  himself  of 
its  truth. 
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"  If  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  go  and  see 
her,  of  course,"  said  Milly,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, who  was  by  no  means  as  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Selfert's  husband  was  alone  in  fault  as 
this  ardent  champion  of  the  lady's  wrongs. 
'*  But  I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  the  wisest 
plan  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  troubles  of  that 
sort  altogether." 

"  I  should  like  her  to  know  that  some  of 
her  own  people  are  thinking  about  her,"  said 
Frank  mournfully.  "  She'll  be  Lady  Selfert 
now,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  see  that  that 
makes  any  difference." 

Milly,  who  had  not  learnt  at  St  Agatha's 
entirely  to  despise  the  efficacy  of  such  conso- 
lations, courageously  stifled  a  doubt  she  felt 
as  to  her  own  power  of  ministering  to  a 
sorrow  so  gilded,  and  promised  that  she 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  win  Lena's  confidence. 

**  I  might  say  that  F lorry  particularly 
wanted  me  to  call  and  see  how  she  was 
getting  on,"  she  suggested,  forgetting  for  the 
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moment  some  of  the  lessons  of  truth  which 
were  inculcated  at  the  five  o'clock  services. 

"  Of  course !"  said  Frank  approvingly. 
"  Mind  you  tell  her  how  glad  I  should  be  to 
come  and  see  her  if  she  thought  it  wise." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  it  happened  that 
Miss  Davidson  found  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Wimpole  Street  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, not  without  a  feeling  that  a  benevo- 
lence with  so  wide  a  range  as  hers  had 
advantages  of  its  own. 

"  F lorry  is  so  anxious  to  hear  if  you  are 
quite  strong  again,  Mrs.  Selfert,  that  I  was 
especially  commissioned  to  call "  she  said, 
feeling  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  fiction  she  had  already  medi- 
tated. 

Besides,  a  commission  had  certainly  been 
given  to  her,  and  she  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  anxiety  in  Florry's  mind,  so 
that  the  little  speech  she  had  prepared  was 
within  the  strict  truth  after  all. 

"  My  ancle  hardly  bothers  me  at  all  now. 
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thank  you,"  said  Lena;  "only  I  am  afraid 
I  shan't  be  able  to  climb  up  Buncombe  cliff 
again  just  yet." 

She  had  taught  herself  by  this  time  to 
speak  of  Buncombe  cliff  without  flinching, 
trying  to  believe  that  by  so  doing  the  re- 
membrance of  Hurst  Atlee's  voice  and  arms, 
and  even  the  pollution  of  his  lips,  would 
become  less  present  to  her  mind  ;  but  she  still 
blushed  a  dozen  times  a  day  at  the  thought, 
and  hated  herself  for  so  doing.  At  such 
moments  she  felt  that,  if  Buncombe  cliff  could 
be  forgotten  altogether,  she  could  learn  to  be 
as  contented  with  the  blank  isolation  of  her 
life  as  were,  in  all  probability,  half  the  women 
in  existence  whose  dreams  were  denied 
realisation.  It  was  this  consciousness  that 
even  her  husband's  madness  was  in  reality 
warranted,  that  was  making  the  world  too 
horrible  a  place  for  her  to  live  in. 

"  Somehow  I  fancied  that  you  were  really 
ill,"  said  Miss  Bavidson,  who  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  offering  her  sympathy  as  she  had 
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been  instructed  to  do,  and  did  not  know- 
enough  about  Duncombe  cliff  to  pursue  the 
subject  far.  **  But  I  suppose  just  now  you've 
so  much  to  do  that  you  haven't  time  to  be  ill 
like  other  people." 

*^  Not  at  dinner-time,  certainly,"  said  Lena, 
forcing  a  smile.  "  It  almost  makes  one  giddy 
seeing  so  many  new  faces  every  day,  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  grow  accustomed  to  it  in 
time." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said  Miss 
Davidson,  feeling  more  at  her  ease  with  the 
wife  of  the  Solicitor- General,  and  taking 
some  inward  pride  in  the  tact  with  which  she 
was  discharging  her  delicate  task,  ''only  I 
should  think  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  to 
lose  sight  of  so  many  of  one's  old  friends 
altogether." 

"  That's  not  what  I  meant  at  all,"  said 
Lena,  feeling  a  little  puzzled  by  the  effusive- 
ness of  her  visitor's  sympathy.  "  One  doesn't 
expect  to  dine  with  one's  old  friends  every 
day,  of  course." 
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"  Of  course  not/*  responded  Miss  David- 
son, "  but  I'm  sure  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  I  know  a  woman  has  to  give  up  a 
great  deal  when  she  marries,  and  it  must  be 
a  trial  at  first,  whatever  she  gets  in  exchange, 
mustn't  it  ?" 

The  abstract  discussion  of  the  sacrifices 
inseparable  from  married  life  was  hardly  one 
which  Lena  felt  inclined  to  enter  into  just 
then  with  Florry's  sister,  whatever  privileges 
Florry  herself  might  have  claimed  in  such  a 
matter,  had  she  been  present ;  and  she  was  a 
good  deal  mystified  by  the  manifestation  of  a 
sympathy  so  unexpected. 

''  I  never  said  that  I  had  to  give  up  any- 
thing," she  answered  coldly,  "and  I  don't 
think  any  of  my  old  friends  will  complain  of 
my  losing  sight  of  them.  I  think  you  rather 
misunderstood  me." 

"  It's  my  fault  for  expressing  myself  so 
badly,"  said  Miss  Davidson,  a  little  abashed. 
'•  What  I  meant  was,  that  a  married  woman 
is  so  much  cut  off  from  her  own  family,  you 
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know.  Mr.  Frank  Morden  was  saying  the 
other  day,  that  it  made  him  quite  unhappy 
to  think  you  were  left  so  much  alone  just 
now." 

Lena,  who  did  not  believe  much  in  the 
unhappiness  of  Mr.  Frank  Morden,  felt  in- 
dignant that  he  should  have  ventured  to 
discuss  her  hypothetical  loneliness  with  a 
comparative  stranger,  and  was  by  no  means 
as  grateful  as  she  ought  to  have  been  for 
the  messenger  of  consolation  he  had  em- 
ployed. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  my  cousin  to 
distress  himself,*'  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of 
contempt  in  her  tone.  *'  I  am  afraid  he  has 
given  you  a  very  wrong  impression." 

Miss  Davidson  felt  some  little  apprehen- 
sion that  her  tact  was  beginning  to  fail  her, 
but  her  experience  in  district-visiting  had 
given  her  a  certain  amount  of  courage  which 
took  its  place. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  think  it  was  so,"  she  said 
with  a  sympathetic  mournfulness.     ''  If  you 
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would  only  trust  me,  dear  Mrs.  Selfert,  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
It  does  give  me  so  much  pain  to  hear  that 
you  are — not  quite  happy." 

Lena,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  rude  to  her 
visitor  if  she  could  help  it,  felt  that  this  was 
becoming  quite  unendurable. 

"  You  are  really  making  a  mistake,  Miss 
Davidson,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  and  I  cannot 
imagine  what  my  cousin  can  have  been  sug- 
gesting to  you.  I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
kind  offer  of  sympathy." 

•*  Not  at  all,"  said  Milly,  a  good  deal  pro- 
voked by  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  feeling 
that,  of  all  the  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the  most 
detestable.  '*  Of  course  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  I  had  hoped  it  might  have  been  some 
relief  to  you  to  speak  freely,  considering 
your  unfortunate  relations  with  your  hus- 
band." 

''  Unfortunate  relations  with  my  husband  !" 
repeated  Lena,  firing  up.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything   discourteous,    Miss   Davidson, 
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but  I  cannot  listen  to  such  expressions  for 
a  moment,  nor  do  I  at  all  know  what  you 
are  speaking  of.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
my  cousin  has  been  infecting  you  with  his 
boyish  prejudices  against  Mr.  Selfert,  but 
pray  understand  once  for  all  that  I  should 
not  think  of  discussing  them  with  you  or 
anybody  else." 

**  That  is  the  last  thing  I  should  wish," 
replied  Milly  with  dignity,  rising  to  shake  off 
the  dust  of  the  ungrateful  mansion  from  her 
feet.  *^  I  can  only  regret  that  I  should  have 
been  so  misunderstood,  but  I  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  I  spoke  with  the 
best  possible  motives,  and  will  say  no 
more." 

Lena  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  when  her 
visitor  was  gone,  and  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears.  The  shame  of  which  her  husband 
had  spoken  seemed  to  be  near  her  indeed, 
if  such  a  woman  as  this  could  come  to  insult 
her  with  offers  of  protection  and  condolence. 

"  Say  no  more  !"     Had  she  not  said  enough 
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to  show  that  the  world  was  already  talking 
of  the  Solicitor-General's  domestic  unhappi- 
ness,  and  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in 
taking  a  woman  so  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  so  unfitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  her  position,  to  his  home  ? 

Would  it  be  much  longer  before  those  who 
had  already  dared  to  say  so  much  would  go 
further  still,  and  whisper  abroad — still  with 
the  ''best  possible  motives" — suggestions  of 
her  indiscretions,  her  imprudence,  her  mis- 
conduct ?  And  if  such  whispers  did  indeed 
make  themselves  heard,  would  she  be  any 
longer  able  to  live,  and  look  in  the  face  of 
men  as  other  wives  did,  and  as  her  hus- 
band had  told  her  that  she  must  learn  to 
do? 

She  had  told  the  servant  that  he  was  to 
admit  no  more  visitors  that  afternoon,  and 
more  than  one  knock  at  the  front  door  was 
unnoticed  by  her,  as  she  lay  there  alone  with 
her  misery,  burying  her  face  in  the  cushions 
and  striving  to  see  some  possible  end  to  all 
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this  horror  that  was  surrounding  her.  She 
wondered  dimly  what  sins  she  could  have 
committed  to  call  down  so  heavy  a  punish- 
ment, being  still  almost  a  child  at  heart,  to 
whom  the  half-forgotten  errors  of  her  school- 
days and  girlhood  seemed  at  times  trans- 
gressions for  which  she  must  expect  to  be 
chastised.  Only  she  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  kiss  the  rod,  if  uplifted  by  her  husband's 
hand. 

She  was  still  lying  *there  when  he  came  in, 
and  started  up  almost  in  actual  fear  at  his 
step,  in  the  extremity  of  nervous  prostration 
to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  The  frown 
was  now  never  absent  from  his  brow,  but  she 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  even  blacker  than 
usual,  and  felt  almost  impelled  to  throw 
away  her  pride,  and  implore  him  to  be 
tender  and  merciful  to  her  unhappiness.  It 
was  impossible,  she  thought,  that  the  com- 
passion he  had  once  professed  for  her,  when 
she  stood  in  far  less  need  of  it,  could  have 
utterly  died  out   from   his   heart.     But   her 
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lips  were  too  dry  and  nerveless  to  shape  the 
words  that  rose  to  them,  and  she  only  turned 
her  face  towards  him,  with  great  pitiful  eyes 
in  which  he  might  have  read  the  unuttered 
prayer,  had  there  not  been  a  veil  before  his 
sight. 

Rothery  Selfert  had  come  back  to  WImpole 
Street  at  an  unfortunate  moment  that  even- 
ing, and  being  a  man  who  always  felt  justified 
in  looking  as  he  chose — felt  more  than 
usually  justified  in  looking  black  on  this 
occasion.  Ten  yards  from  his  own  door  he 
had  met  the  man  who  was  most  odious  to 
him  of  all  the  world,  and  w^hom  he  regarded  as 
in  great  measure  responsible  for  the  domestic 
misery  which  had  embittered  the  triumphant 
cup  of  his  worldly  success.  Atlee  was 
coming  straight  from  the  house,  with  as 
much  indifference  in  his  face  as  if  he  had 
been  paying  the  most  ordinary  morning  call 
in  the  world,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
husband  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that   his  wife's    mad   obstinacy  had   allowed 
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her  to  admit  once  more  into  her  presence  the: 
cause — or  one  of  the  causes — of  his  just 
indignation.  The  two  men  had  met  face  to 
face  on  the  pavement,  and  each  had  half 
stopped,  as  if  unwilHng  to  allow  the  other  to 
think  that  he  was  afraid  of  hearing  anything, 
or  answering  anything,  which  might  be  said 
to  him.  Nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
been  said,  but  such  silence  was  more  unmis- 
takably a  declaration  of  hostility  than  any 
words  spoken  in  the  public  street  could  be, 
and  both  had  known,  as  they  walked  on, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  society  to  be  maintained  between 
them  for  the  future.  It  need  hardly  be  ex- 
plained that  Atlee  had  not  been  admitted 
into  the  house,  nor  had  his  attempt  been 
made  with  any  real  expectation  of  its  success, 
but  the  miserable  husband  never  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  such  admission  had  been 
gained,  and  that  the  man  who  had  insulted 
him  in  public  court  had  come  straight  from 
the  presence  of  the  headstrong  and  foolish 
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woman  he  was  endeavouring  to  tempt  into 
perdition.  Rothery  Selfert's  misery  was  in 
truth  very  great,  and  some  excuse  may  be 
made  for  his  inabiHty  to  recognise  the  reahty 
of  any  suffering  beside  his  own. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  without  speaking 
for  a  moment  or  two,  wondering,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  madness,  whether  the  pale  lips 
had  just  been  polluted  by  those  of  the  profli- 
gate who  had  come  out  five  minutes  before 
from  her  presence,  and  how  long  the  colour 
of  guilt  had  faded  from  her  cheek.  So  in- 
tense was  the  sternness  of  his  brow,  that 
Lena's  nerves  gave  way  beneath  the  severity 
of  his  gaze,  and  she  turned  her  face  away, 
hiding  it  in  her  hands. 

*'  It  is  well,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, *'that  you  have  some  shame  for  your 
misconduct  left.  That  has  not  failed  you 
yet,  but  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  do 
so,  if  you  persist  in  the  course  of  action  you 
have  adopted.  I  shall  consider  at  once 
what  steps  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  to 
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preserve  so  much  happiness  as  you  have  left 


me." 


At  that  moment  Lena  was  not  fit  to  have 
sustained  the  jar  of  any  one's  presence  in  the 
same  room  with  her,  unless  it  had  been  that 
of  a  husband  who  would  have  taken  her  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  kissed  away,  with  soft 
loving  words,  the  tears  that  were  still  wet  on 
her  cheek.  She  had  felt  an  irresistible  long- 
ing, when  she  heard  his  steps  on  the  stairs, 
to  hide  herself  somewhere  where  she  could 
be  alone  until  she  had  wept  herself  into 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  her  wretchedness, 
and  at  the  cruel  pitiless  words,  she  broke 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing  which  utterly 
disabled  her  from  answering  her  condemna- 
tion with  a  single  syllable.  But  every  sob 
was  an  answer  to  her  husband's  mind,  and  he 
believed — or  almost  believed  —  that  such 
emotion  was  an  absolute  confession  of  her 
guilt.  She  had  never  before  quailed  under 
his  rebukes,  and  it  was  almost  a  satisfac- 
tion to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  misery,  to 
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see   the   spirit   of  her   resistance   at   length 
subdued. 

He  waited  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
began  to  understand  that  he  could  not, 
without  actual  cruelty,  compel  her  to  listen 
to  the  rest  of  her  sentence  at  that  time. 
Nor  was  he  incapable  of  feeling  some  sort  of 
pity  for  her  physical  weakness,  engrossed  as 
he  was  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
believed  his  own  far  more  real  and  absolutely 
unmerited  sufferings. 

*'  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present,'*  he  said, 
feeling  a  little  perplexed  how  to  act,  "as  I 
see  that  my  presence  is  intolerable  to  you. 
But  I  could  not  allow  an  hour  to  pass  without 
telling  you  how  horrible  I  think  it  is  that  you 
should  receive  the  visits  of  that  man,  after 
what  has  already  passed  between  us  on  the 
subject." 

"  As  God  is  my  judge,"  said  Lena,  sitting 
up,  and  compelling  her  voice  to  find  an  outlet, 
"  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I    have     done    my    best    to     explain," 
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answered  her  husband,  who  had  not  much 
respect  for  such  quasi-devotional  appeals, 
and  believed  that  every  woman  resorted  to 
them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. "  I  am  going  out  to  procure 
some  dinner,  and  shall  not  return  here  till 
late  at  night.  It  will  be  w^ell  that  you 
should  in  the  meantime  think  seriously 
over  the  state  of  things  you  have  brought 
about." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  "  procure  "  dinner  in 
London,  when  circumstances  render  a  domes- 
tic meal  something  to  be  avoided,  especially 
when  the  seeker  after  sustenance  belongs  to 
two  of  the  best  clubs  in  Pall  Mall.  The  chef 
of  the  Diceum  had  quite  a  reputation  for  his 
potageSy  and  the  desolation  of  the  Solicitor- 
General's  home  by  no  means  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  that  amount  of  bodily  support 
which  was  necessary  to  repair  the  tissue 
wasted  by  his  forensic  labours.  Rothery 
Selfert  had  once  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom 
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that  no  man  can  hope  to  succeed  at  the  bar, 
who  does  not  from  the  very  first  year  of  his 
practice,  accustom  himself  to  spend  at  least  a 
crown  a  day  upon  his  dinner. 


CHAPTER  V. 

If  five  shillings  should  represent  the  cost  of 
the  dinner  of  a  briefless  barrister,  how  much 
should  suffice  to  restore  the  vital  energies  of 
a  Queen's  Counsel,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  a  Solicitor-General  ?  Rothery  Selfert 
had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  worldly  fatness 
that  it  is  probable  he  was  wont  to  make 
this  calculation  with  less  particularity  than 
had  formerly  been  the  case  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired result  at  the  Diceum,  and  by  the  time 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  to  the 
House,  was  enabled  to  take  a  less  gloomy 
view  of  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  than  had  presented  itself  to  his 
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ante-prandial  imagination.  Mr.  Dunkerry 
Smith  scowled  at  him  from  the  corner  of 
the  smoking-room,  knowing  well  that  the 
Periodic  Review  would  never  more  be 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  labours  of  the 
author  of  "  Exagoge,"  but  the  Solicitor- 
General,  triumphant  in  the  consistency  of 
the  borough  for  which  he  had  just  been  re- 
elected, felt  himself  able  to  look  with  equa- 
nimity upon  the  scowls  of  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  generally,  and  of  Mr.  Dunkerry 
Smith  in  particular.  Had  Mr.  Dunkerry 
Smith  known  how  powerful  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  own  theories  on  the  philosophy 
of  marriage  was  furnished  by  the  result  of  the 
Solicitor- General's  experiment  in  that  direc- 
tion, there  would  have  been  triumph  mingled 
with  the  scowl  which  sat  upon  his  brow. 

Nevertheless,  though  Rothery  Selfert  did 
not  shrink  from  the  frowns  of  the  editor  of 
the  Periodic,  the  reminiscences  which  were 
thereby  called  up  in  his  mind  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  him.     It  is  a  great  thing, 
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no  doubt,  to  be  selected  as  the  champion  of  a 
principle,  or  even  of  an  absence  of  principle; 
and  while  Rothery  Selfert  was  backing-  his 
steed  and  couching  his  lance  for  his  intended 
charge  upon  the  episcopal  bench,  he  derived 
unmixed  gratification  from  the  knowledge 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world  was 
standing  by  to  applaud  his  tilting.  But  the 
course  had  been  run,  and  the  lance  fairly 
splintered,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  combatant's  mind,  that  in  the 
excitement  of  the  contest  he  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  his  seat.  So  much 
had  certainly  been  said  of  him  by  adverse 
critics,  who  had  not  been  slow  to  comment 
upon  the  imprudence  of  the  selection  by  any 
Government  of  a  law  officer  so  notoriously 
opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  A  great  deal  had  been 
made  of  this  down  at  Packington  by  the  still 
more  irreligious  Radical  who  had  ventured 
to  oppose  the  re-election  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  but  the  borough  was  Conservative 
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in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  refused  to 
be  cajoled  into  any  condemnation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  old  representative.  The  voices 
of  disapproval,  however,  still  made  them- 
selves heard  ;  and  Rothery  Selfert  was  quite 
aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
re-consider  many  of  the  professions  of  his 
unfettered  intelligence,  if  he  was  to  remain 
an  acquiescent  member  of  a  Conservative 
ministry.  He  had  given  no  pledge  to  this 
effect,  nor  had  any  been  demanded  of  him; 
but  a  hint  or  two  had  been  let  fall  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  understood  that  some  of 
the  utterances  of  his  impetuous  youth  were 
to  be  forgotten.  On  this  very  night  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  in  the  House  on  a  subject 
which  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
handling  with  the  necessary  discretion.  The 
Church  of  England  was  represented  as  cla- 
mouring loudly  for  the  creation  of  at  least 
two  new  dioceses,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
those  on  whom  the  benefit  would  fall  were 
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anxious  to  obviate  any  objection  on  the  score 
of  expense  by  themselves  providing  the  funds 
to  support  such  costly  luxuries.      Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  objectionable  in  the 
eyes    of    the "  advanced    thinkers  "    of    the 
House,   than    that   bishops   should   be   sup- 
ported at  all,  out  of  whatever  pockets  the 
money   came,   and    they   proclaimed   loudly 
their   conviction   that   a  Government  which 
should  lend  itself  to  such  an  iniquity  could 
not  be  regarded  as  still  retaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.     Thought  which  has 
only  advanced  far  enough  to  object  to  the 
existence  of  episcopacy  as  an  institution,  has 
not  perhaps  reached  a  very  exalted  stage  of 
development,  but  it  has  got  quite  far  enough 
to  be  noisy.     Rothery  Selfert  winced  in  his 
seat  as  he  heard  the  most  advanced  thinker 
of  all  challenge  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  momentous  subject,  and  grew 
still  more  uncomfortable  while  the  answer  to 
the  enquiry  was  being  given.     The  Home 
Secretary  declared  that  the  present  ministry 
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were  quite  aware  of  the  interest  taken  by 
the  country  in  the  question  raised,  and  were 
prepared  to  bring  in  bills  for  the  creation  of 
bishops  as  fast  as  they  were  required,  if 
money  enough  was  forthcoming,  and  no 
additional  burden  was  thereby  imposed  on 
the  British  tax-payer.  Under  such  a  con- 
dition, indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
ordination  of  bishops  should  be  more  ob- 
jectionable, even  to  advanced  thinkers,  than 
that  of  perpetual  curates.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
objection  that  the  one  requires  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  thereby  encroaches  on  the 
invaluable  time  of  a  legislative  body  which 
is  too  good-natured  ;  but  advanced  thought 
is  not  uniformly  so  careful  that  none  of  the 
hours  allotted  to  deliberation  shall  be  cut  to 
waste. 

"  I  suppose  that's  all  swagger  about  the 
bishopric,  Selfert,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Roller 
to  the  Solicitor-General  in  the  lobby. 

Roller  was  not  an  advanced  thinker  him- 
self in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
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took  his  wife  to  church  regularly  every  Sun- 
day morning ;  but  his  political  consistency 
required  that  he  should  shout  with  those  to 
whom  episcopacy  was  abhorrent,  at  any  rate 
on  week  days,  and  felt  that  if  the  intention 
which  the  Government  had  flaunted  in  the 
face  of  advanced  thought  were  to  be  carried 
out,  his  constituents  would  require  some  sort 
of  protest  from  his  lips.  Personally,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  believe  that  the  protest  would 
ever  become  necessary. 

"  A  man  may  swagger  if  he  likes,"  said 
the  Solicitor- General ;  *'  and  I  suppose  a 
government  may  do  the  same.  I  dare  say 
you  and  your  friends  will  find  out  soon 
enough  when  it  gets  past  swaggering." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  Roller ;  "  but 
it  won't  satisfy  the  country,  you  know.  It's 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  one  must  look 
after,  not  the  hammer." 

**  That's  a  beautiful  metaphor,"  answered 
the  official  upholder  of  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges,  trying   to   shake   off"  his    persecutor ; 
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"  but  you'd  better  have  kept  it  for  your 
speech  on  the  second  reading.  It  doesn't 
do  to  be  always  slipping  about,  trying  to 
dodge  wedges." 

Roller,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven  off 
by  ridicule,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
the  course  to  which  the  government  were 
committing  themselves  at  some  length,  wholly 
disregarding  his  victim's  disclaimer  of  any  in- 
tention to  interest  him.self  in  a  matter  so  alien 
to  his  professional  experience. 

*'  That's  all  very  well,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
you'll  have  to  interest  yourself  in  it,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
always  fancied  you  objected  to  the  whole 
system  as  strongly  as  any  of  us." 

"  We  must  take  the  country  as  we  find  it," 
said  the  Solicitor-General,  not  feeling  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  discuss  his  own 
objections  to  any  particular  system  with. an 
independent  member  like  Roller. 

"  Take  it  as  you  can  get  it,"  answered 
Roller;    "but   you're   bound  to  think  what 
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youVe  going  to  make  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  just  one  of  those  questions  upon 
which  every  man  ought  to  have  convictions 
of  his  own,  and  I  mean  to  keep  mine." 

Rothery  Selfert  escaped  from  his  tormentor 
for  the  time,  but  it  was  particularly  disagree- 
able to  him  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  hints 
that  any  of  his  own  convictions  had  been 
surrendered,  and  as  he  walked  back  to  Wim- 
pole  Street,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
the  arrows  which  had  been  let  fly  from  Roller's 
bow  began  to  rankle  in  his  flesh.  He  had 
hardly  been  in  office  a  week,  and  already  the 
noise  with  which  he  had  in  former  days  pro- 
claimed the  advancement  of  his  own  thought 
to  the  world  was  beginning  to  prove  a  source 
of  regret  to  him.  That  a  man  who  accepts 
subordinate  office  should  be  as  little  fettered 
as  possible  by  declarations  of  his  own  preju- 
dices he  quite  understood ;  but  the  knowledge 
had  not  been  always  so  present  to  his  mind, 
and  the  pages  of  the  Periodic  Review  were 
not  the  only  medium  through  which  he  had 
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been  Indiscreet  enough  to  give  to  the  world 
ideas,  hardly  to  be  conveniently  remembered 
by  a  member  of  a  government  which  con- 
templated the  possible  imposition  of  two  new 
bishops  on  a  priest-ridden  country.  Rothery 
Selfert  vowed  to  himself^  as  he  recalled  these 
things  to  his  mind,  that  he  would  abjure 
literature  for  the  future.  Such  giddy  trifling 
with  vagrant  loves  was  sure  to  bring  its  own 
punishment  with  it  in  the  end ;  and  as  he  put 
his  latch-key  into  his  door,  he  felt  conscious 
that  in  the  past  year  or  two  of  his  life  he  had 
committed  mistakes  of  more  than  one  kind. 

There  are  some  men,  of  the  many  who  are 
affected  by  a  similar  consciousness,  who  are 
by  no  means  urged  to  repentance  thereby, 
and  of  this  class  Hurst  Atlee  was  essentially 
representative.  Errors  such  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing  all  his  life,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  accidents  of 
the  atmosphere  with  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  surround  him,  and  while  he 
swore  at  the  necessity  which  occasioned  them, 
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he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  regard  him- 
self as  in  any  way  responsible  for  their  con- 
sequences. At  the  present  time  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  brought  a  new 
element  of  misery  and  discord  into  the  life 
of  a  woman  who  had  committed  no  fault, 
but  that  of  innocently  and  involuntarily  stir- 
ring the  *  pulses  of  his  being '  as  others  had  not 
done,  but  the  knowledge  only  increased  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  of  a 
universe  where  such  disturbance  was  pos- 
sible. The  most  objectionable  of  these 
arrangements  was,  in  his  mind,  Rothery 
Selfert  himself,  whom  he  was  now  learning 
to  regard  as  a  peculiar  temptation  thrown 
by  Providence  in  his  path,  that  he  might  be 
tantalised  by  seeing  all  the  gifts  of  this  world, 
which  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  in  coveting,  concentrated  on  one  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  immeasurably  less  de- 
serving than  himself.  When  he  pressed  his 
lips  on  Lena  Selfert's  unconscious  face,  swept 
away  by  a  momentary  delirium  of  passion, 
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he  had  no  sense  of  wronging  the  man  to 
whom  the  right  to  caress  that  face  belonged, 
but  felt  as  if  he  was  snatching  at  Fortune's 
hand  for  the  gifts  which  she  was  malignantly 
withholding  from  him.  And  knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  the  husband,  though  ignorant  of 
that  particular  offence,  could  not  look  into 
his  face  without  undergoing  a  tempest  of 
hate  and  jealousy  which  shook  his  very 
being,  he  felt  as  if  to  pursue  the  man  with 
such  torments  and  such  insults  was  the  only 
satisfaction  with  which  Providence  had  left  it 
in  his  power  to  alleviate  his  own  discontent. 
He  knew  that  men  were  talking  of  the  open 
affront  with  which  he  had  outraged  decency 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  gloried  in  the 
blame  which  he  felt  could  not  light  only  on 
himself. 

'*  Of  course  I  know  the  man's  objectionable 
to  you,  as  he  is  to  a  great  many  others," 
urged  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  his  circuit 
friends,  who  was  endeavouring  to  hush  up 
the  scandal  for  Atlee's  own  sake ;  ''  but  what 
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is  the  use  of  cutting  your  own  throat  by 
making  an  enemy  of  him  at  this  particular 
moment  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Atlee,  "  you 
speak  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  all 
the  other  virtues  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Zoological  Gardens.  Only,  unfortunately, 
you  don't  hate  the  man  as  I  do." 

''  I  could  if  I  were  to  take  the  trouble,  no 
doubt,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but  it  wouldn't  suit 
my  book.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what 
your  book  is,  but  it  must  be  a  devilish  odd 
one,  if  it's  worth  your  while  to  quarrel  with 
the  Solicitor-General." 

"  I  never  supposed  it  was  worth  my  while," 
replied  Atlee ;  "  but  he  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  quarrel  with  me.  His  arrogance  posi- 
tively makes  me  sick,  and  I  certainly  don't 
intend  to  disguise  my  feelings." 

"  You'll  find  them  rather  an  expensive 
luxury,  I'm  afraid,"  said  his  friend.  ''  Old 
Merewether  says  he's  sure  he  can  put  it  right, 
if  you'll  just  authorise  him  to  tell  Selfert  you 
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regret  anything  in  which  you  may  have  been 
in  the  wrong." 

Old  Merewether  was  the  veteran  leader  of 
the  circuit  to  which  the  new  Solicitor  had 
belonged,  and  of  which  Hurst  Atlee  was  also 
a  member,  and  had  openly  professed  his 
anxiety  that  so  unseemly  a  scandal  should  be 
hushed  up. 

"  We  lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
To  vex  ourselves  with  disputation 
And  make  the  common  rabble  judges 
Of  all  our  private  piques  and  grudges," 

he  had  said  at  mess    one  day,  quoting   by 

memory  from  ^'  Hudibras." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  so  powerful  a 
mediator  could  do  much,  if  he  was  entrusted 
with  plenary  powers ;  but  Atlee  was  quite 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  old  Merewether. 

"  I  can't  see  that  it's  in  any  sense  his  busi- 
ness," he  said  stubbornly,  in  reply  to  the 
friendly  suggestion.  *'  And  as  I'm  not  con- 
scious of  regretting  anything,  it  would  be 
hypocrisy  to  say  I  was." 
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The  friend  who  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  w^ell-intended 
efforts,  and  old  Merewether  sighed  at  the 
thought  that  the  precepts  of  Butler  were  to 
be  so  flagrantly  disregarded. 

It  was  in  this  temper  that  Atlee  had 
attempted  to  fulfil  his  half-expressed  intention 
of  insisting  upon  his  right  to  be  received  as  a 
visitor  in  the  drawing-room  at  Wimpole 
Street,  not  yet  having  received  any  direct  in- 
timation from  its  master  that  his  presence 
there  was  objectionable,  and  looking  forward 
almost  with  gratification  to  the  prospect  of 
goading  Rothery  Selfert  into  some  such  open 
declaration  of  war. 

He  was  too  wise  to  venture  rashly  upon 
measures  which  would  put  a  weapon  into  his 
enemy's  hand,  and  shrunk  from  committing 
any  indiscretion  to  the  postman's  hands  ;  but 
he  fancied  that  Lena  would  hardly  have  the 
courage  absolutely  to  deny  herself  to  him  ; 
and  if  she  did  so,  he  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  sting  had  gone  deep 
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enough  into  Rothery  Selfert's  soul  to  cause 
him  to  impose  such  a  prohibition. 

What  exactly  had  taken  place  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  he  did  not  of  course  know, 
and  almost  lost  sight  of  the  wife^s  unhappi- 
ness  in  his  anxiety  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
complacent  selfishness  of  the  husband  was 
sufficiently  disturbed. 

It  was  really  hardly  a  disappointment  to 
him  to  find  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
make  his  way  into  Mrs.  Selfert's  presence; 
and  Rothery  Selfert,  as  he  met  him  coming 
away  from  the  door,  was  not  wholly  mistaken 
when  he  fancied  that  there  was  a  flash  of  in- 
solent triumph  in  his  enemy's  eye. 

Certainly  Atlee  was  right  in  saying  that,  to 
quench  such  a  hostility  as  this,  old  Mere- 
wether's  diplomacy  would  be  of  no  avail. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  Hurst  Atlee 
had  digested  his  dinner  the  triumph,  such  as 
it  was,  had  disappeared  from  his  brow,  and 
his  prudent  resolution  not  to  commit  himself 
by  any  attempt  at  correspondence  with  the 
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woman  who  had  Hstened  so  graciously  to  his 
confidences  on  the  top  of  Buncombe  Head 
had  considerably  abated.  There  was  a  sense 
of  irritation  in  his  mind  at  being  denied 
a  gratification  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self that  he  had  failed  in  a  matter  where 
failure  was  so  ignominious,  which  stifled  alto- 
gether the  weak  scruples  of  conscience  he 
had  hitherto  flattered  himself  he  was  obey- 
ing. It  would  be,  no  doubt,  selfish  and  in- 
considerate to  do  anything  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  burden  which  the  wife  of  such 
a  husband  had  to  bear ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  most  improbable 
that  anything  which  he  was  thinking  of  doing 
would  lead  to  such  a  result.  He  knew  very 
well  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  has 
not  provided  himself  with  spies  in  his  house- 
hold to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
letters  that  come  within  his  door,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  likely  that  Mrs.  Selfert  would 
this  time  voluntarily  bring  to  her  husband's 
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knowledge  such  a  letter  as  he  thought  he 
could  induce  her  to  answer.  The  thing  would 
never  be  known,  and  if  not  known,  he  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
innocent. 

Perhaps  this  reasoning  in  itself  would 
hardly  have  convinced  him  had  he  not  been 
influenced  by  an  irresistible  curiosity  to  un- 
derstand better  the  constraint  which  had 
been  apparent  in  Lena's  manner  the  last  two 
days  during  which  she  had  been  forced  into 
his  society.  He  more  than  half  suspected 
that  her  unconsciousness,  during  those  brief 
impious  moments  on  the  cliff,  had  not  been 
so  complete  as  to  leave  her  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  outrage  on  her  helplessness  which  he 
had  not  shrunk  from  committing.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  he  repented  it,  for  he  was 
conscious  that,  if  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances again,  the  same  temptation  would  act 
upon  him  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  but  he  was 
more  or  less  uneasy  at  the  idea  that  he  had 
lowered  himself  in  her  eyes  by  so  misusing 
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the  confidence  she  had  placed  in  him,  and 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know 
whether  or  not  such  was  the  case.  If,  indeed, 
she  was  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
yet  had  no  indignation  in  her  mind  against 
him,  then  the  whole  thing  was  very  different, 
and  he  had  altogether  mistaken  the  kind  of 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  that 
he  had  made  such  an  error  in  judging  of  the 
character  of  Lena  Selfert,  he  was  unable  for 
a  moment  seriously  to  believe  ;  and  the  sup- 
position had  at  any  rate  no  influence  on  him 
while  his  letter  was  being  written. 

^'  Dear  Lady  Selfert, — 

"  I  called  at  Wimpole  Street  this 
afternoon,  but  could  not  get  in.  I  had  certainly 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  see  you,  and  discover 
for  myself  that  your  adventures  in  Devonshire 
had  not  done  you  any  permanent  damage. 
Some  of  these  days  I  hope  I  shall  be  more 
fortunate. 

''  I  stayed  to  dinner  at  the  Vicarage  after 
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you  were  carried  off,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
we  were  thinking  all  the  evening  of  the 
frightful  journey  to  which  you  were  con- 
demned. I  can't  say  that  I  found  the  place 
improved  by  your  absence,  though  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carfax  were  unbounded  in  their  hospi- 
tality. Nor  did  I  venture  to  walk  back  to 
Saltham  by  Buncombe  Head,  remembering 
the  danger  to  which  we  had  been  exposed 
there  in  broad  daylight.  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself  for  not  having  looked  after  you 
more  carefully. 

''If  you  are  really  not  well  enough  at 
present  to  receive  visitors,  I  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  a  line  to  assure  me  of  your  for- 
giveness, and  to  tell  me  when  I  may  hope  to 
judge  myself  of  your  convalescence. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Hurst  Atlee." 

Although  Hurst  Atlee  had  a  theory  that 
women  thought  less  as  a  rule  of  stolen  kisses 
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than  men,  he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of 
obtaining  the  forgiveness  for  which  he  asked 
if  the  full  extent  of  his  offence  was  known. 
He  thought,  however,  that  he  should  certainly 
be  able  to  tell  from  the  answer  of  his  note, 
if  it  were  answered  at  all,  whether  his  sus- 
picions as  to  this  were  well  founded. 

He  •  did  not  post  his  letter  that  night, 
having  still  some  qualms  of  conscience  about 
the  prudence  of  sending  it  at  all,  and  when 
he  walked  down  to  the  Temple  in  the 
morning  it  was  still  burning  in  his  pocket. 
He  took  it  out  and  read  it  carefully  over  as 
soon  as  he  got  to  his  chambers,  feeling  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  discretion  of  his  allusion 
to  the  dangers  of  Buncombe  cliff  in  par- 
ticular. If  by  any  chance  such  a  letter  should 
get  into  Rothery  Selfert's  possession,  would  it 
be  possible  to  justify  himself  before  the  world 
for  having  written  in  such  terms  to  the  man's 
wife  ? 

The  letter  was  still  in  his  hands  when  he 
heard  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  the  dirty  little 
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boy  of  whom  he  rented  an  undivided  moiety 
informed  him  that  the  SoHcitor- General's 
clerk  wished  to  speak  to  him  for  a  moment. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  first  visit  which 
Brooking  had  paid  to  Vernon  Buildings,  and 
in  days  gone  by  the  relations  between  the 
young  barrister  and  the  lion  who  allowed 
him  to  act  as  his  jackal  had  been  intimate 
enough  to  warrant  a  certain  degree  of 
familiarity  between  Atlee  and  his  present 
visitor;  but  Brooking  was  well  aware  that 
matters  were  not  exactly  as  they  had  once 
been,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  entrance 
showed  that  he  quite  understood  the  im- 
portance of  his  present  mission. 

"  Sir  Rothery  desired  me  to  give  you  this 
note,  sir,"  he  said,  and  the  absurd  idea 
entered  A  dee's  head  for  a  moment  that 
Rothery  Selfert  had  chosen  this  grotesquely 
unsuitable  messenger,  in  default  of  somebody 
on  whom  he  could  better  rely,  as  the  bearer 
of  a  formal  challenge  to  his  foe. 

Brooking  remained  standing  while  Atlee 
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read  the  note,  doing  his  best,  no  doubt,  to 
discover  from  the  expression  on  the  reader's 
face  the  nature  of  the  communication  of 
which  he  had  been  made  the  channel. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  wish  me  to  wait 
in  the  clerk's  room  while  you  write  an  answer," 
he  said,  with  just  enough  deference  to  show 
that  he  understood  his  responsibilities. 

He  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  carry 
frequent  notes  to  Vernon  Buildings,  for  which 
a  verbal  reply  was  sufficient ;  but  he  under- 
stood perfectly  that  the  day  had  gone  by  for 
such  informalities. 

"  Never  mind  about  an  answer.  Brooking," 
said  Atlee,  trying  to  speak  to  the  man  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do.  ^'  I  dare  say  I  shall 
see  the  Solicitor- General  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  How  is  it  you  haven't  retired  from 
business  yet  ?" 

Brooking  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  smile, 
but  nevertheless  considered  that  such  jocu- 
larity was  ill-timed. 

"  Shall  I  tell  Sir  Rothery  Selfert  that  you 
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hope  to  see  him,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  refusing 
to  be  diverted  from  the  importance  of  his 
mission. 

''  I  don*t  think  he  expects  an  answer," 
said  Atlee,  "  but  at  any  rate  you  needn't 
wait." 

Brooking  of  course  retired,  speculating  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  the  amount  of  recogni- 
tion which  it  would  be  politic  in  him  to 
bestow  upon  his  master's  former  pupil  in 
future. 

It  was  probable  that  Mr.  Selfert  did  not 
expect  any  answer  to  his  note,  and  it  would 
have  certainly  been  difficult  to  have  framed 
one  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
him.  What  could  be  said  in  reply  to  such  a 
communication  as  this  ? 

**  Sir  Rothery  Selfert  regrets  that  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  request  Mr.  Atlee  to  discon- 
tinue his  visits  in  Wimpole  Street." 

Hurst  Atlee  had  not  expected  that  any 
measure  so  strong  as  this  would  be  taken, 
and  felt  that  he  had  done  nothing — at  any 
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rate,  nothing  which  could  have  come  to  the 
husband's  knowledge — to  justify  the  offering 
of  so  deliberate  an  insult.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  hated  the  man  the  more  after  he  had 
read  his  note,  any  additional  hatred  having 
ceased  to  be  possible,  but  he  was  rendered 
exceedingly  angry  by  it,  and  did  not  at  first 
perceive  that  it  had  become  impossible  to 
send  the  letter  to  the  man's  wife  about  which 
he  had  already  felt  so  much  hesitation. 

If  he  wrote  to  her  at  all,  after  the  intima- 
tion he  had  just  received,  he  would  certainly 
have  to  do  so  in  very  different  terms  from 
those  about  which  he  had  just  been  delibe- 
rating ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  realising  the 
altered  position  in  which  he  stood.  He  put 
the  two  letters  away  in  his  desk  with  a 
smothered  oath,  and  went  out  into  the  fresh 
air  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

He  went  down  the  Embankment  towards 
Westminster,  having  no  other  motive  for 
going  there  than  the  restlessness  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  shut 
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up  In  inactivity  in  his  chambers,  under  the 
sting  of  this  new  provocation.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  was  Hkely  to  meet 
Rothery  Selfert  there,  and  if  it  had,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  allowed  himself  to  shrink 
from  such  an  encounter.  Nor  did  he,  during 
the  day,  see  the  Solicitor-General  about  the 
courts,  though  he  learned  from  the  casual 
conversation  of  other  barristers  that  the  great 
man  was  engaged  in  arguing  a  case  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  therefore  in 
the  same  building. 

The  judges  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  when 
he  got  down  to  the  Metropolitan  Station,  to 
take  the  train  back  to  the  Temple,  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  expectation  he  had 
expressed  to  Brooking,  of  seeing  his  master 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  not  likely  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Just,  however,  as  the  train  was  starting, 
the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened  hastily, 
and  the  man  himself  jumped  in — with  so 
little    time    to    spare,    that   he    did  not  re- 
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cognise  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
compartment  until  they  were  out  of  the 
station. 

For  five  minutes  or  so,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  two  men  should  remain 
alone  together,  unless  either  of  them  chose 
to  take  the  labour  of  changing  carriages 
at  the  one  intermediate  station  ;  and  Atlee 
felt  it  impossible,  after  the  communication  he 
had  that  morning  received,  to  maintain  ab- 
solute silence  for  such  a  period,  though 
Rothery  Selfert  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred such  a  solution  of  the  embarrass- 
ment. 

Perhaps  two  minutes  out  of  the  five  had 
already  elapsed,  before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  in  what  manner  he  would  address 
his  enemy,  and  then  he  felt  that  no  time  v^^as 
to  be  lost. 

"  I  received  a  note  by  the  hands  of  your 
clerk  this  morning,"  he  said  abruptly,  ''  and 
I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of 
its  meaning." 
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"  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  further 
explanation  of  what,  I  should  have  thought, 
needed  none,"  answered  Rothery  Selfert,  and 
it  seemed  to  Atlee  that  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  more  studiously  offensive  than  he  had 
ever  known  it. 

"  That  is  an  answer  which  will  not  do  for 
me,"  said  Atlee  angrily,  ''  and  I  insist  upon  a 
better  one." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you,  if  you 
insist — to  adopt  your  own  expression — that 
your  presence  in  my  house  is  personally 
disagreeable  to  me,"  answered  the  other, — 
''and,  I  may  add,  though  it  is  unnecessary 
that  I  should  do  so,  personally  disagreeable 
to  Lady  Selfert.  If  that  explanation  is  not 
sufficient,  you  will  get  no  other." 

The  train  was  by  this  time  stopping  at  the 
Temple  station,  and  common  decency  de- 
manded that  any  appearance  of  dispute  in 
so  public  a  place  should  be  avoided.  Atlee 
found  time,  however,  for  one  word  in 
reply. 
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"  I  did  not  expect  the  truth,"  he  said  as  he 
was  preparing  to  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
"  and  I  have  not  got  it,  as  you  very  well 
know/' 

Then  he  walked  slowly  away  in  front  of 
the  other,  exulting  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  Parthian  shot  had  gone  home,  and  that 
his  enemy  wore  no  armour  able  to  resist  such 
shafts. 

He  even  took  a  pleasure  in  so  delaying 
his  steps  as  he  walked  to  his  chambers, 
that  Rothery  Selfert  was  compelled  to 
endure  a  few  minutes'  ignominious  delay  at 
the  station,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  over- 
taking and  so  again  coming  into  contact 
with  him. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  Solicitor- 
General  to  stand  idle  at  the  Temple  station 
without  attracting  some  notice,  and  Rothery 
Selfert  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  come 
triumphantly  out  of  the  fray. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  horrible  sense  of  impotence  and  physical 
weakness  that  had  weighed  Lena  down  as  she 
listened  to  her  husband's  insane  denunciations 
of  her  conduct,  was  not  likely  to  disappear 
under  the  oppressive  solitude  of  the  miserable 
evening,  in  which  he  had  said  that  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  digest  his  words. 

She  had  still  energy  enough  to  desire  to 
conceal  from  the  servants  the  desolation  that 
had  come  upon  the  house,  and  went  through 
the  form  of  sitting  down  in  lonely  grandeur 
at  the  dinner  from  which  the  master  of  the 
establishment  had  fled.  She  was  conscious, 
in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  that  mental  distress 
was  not  wholly  the  cause  of  her  prostration  ; 
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and  began  to  wonder,  finding  a  kind  of 
relief  in  the  idea,  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  the  lifetime  of  desolation  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  being  shortened  by 
death. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
spirit  revolted  against  the  hideous  dreariness 
of  existence  altogether.  Just  then  she  felt 
an  irresistible  yearning  for  the  comfort  and 
support  of  a  woman's  arms,  and  tears  of  self- 
pity  filled  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  Florry's 
loving  voice  and  soft  caressing  lips.  How 
sweet  would  have  been  the  love  and  com- 
passion of  such  a  friend,  who  could  understand 
her  sufferings,  even  though  the  peaceful  rivu- 
let of  her  own  married  life  was  ignorant  of 
such  rocky  torrents  and  gloomy  pools. 

As  she  thought  of  this,  she  remembered 
the  feeling  actually  of  contempt,  with  which 
she  had  once  smiled  at  the  placid  worship 
which  made  the  happiness  and  contentment 
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of  "  Bertie's "  wife  almost  ridiculous  in  her 
eyes,  and  felt  that  Providence  had  been  cruel 
in  making  such  worship  and  such  happiness 
impossible  for  her. 

It  seemed  a  mockery  for  her  to  attempt  to 
sleep,  and  she  took  up  one  book  after 
another  with  a  hopeless  effort  at  finding  some- 
thing which  should  drive  something  into  her 
brain  in  place  of  the  personal  miseries  with 
which  it  was  oppressed. 

There  Vv^as  a  volume  of  George  Eliot's 
there,  in  which  she  had  been  wont  to  discover 
an  imaginary  sympathy  in  the  aspirations  of 
a  woman  as  incapable  of  finding  content  in 
ordinary  feminine  life  as  herself ;  but  to-night 
her  nerves  were  strung  too  high  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  harmony  of  fiction,  and 
she  found  it  impossible  to  keep  her  eyes 
upon  the  page. 

She  threw  the  book  down  in  despair,  and 
seeking  mechanically  for  another  volume 
with  which  to  renew  the  attempt,  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  copy  of  the  magazine  in 
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which   her  husband's   essay  on  suicide  was 
contained. 

She  shrank  back  in  horror  from  it  at  first, 
as  if  it  had  been  something  aUve,  with  power 
to  sting  her,  but  once  having  had  her 
thoughts  turned  in  that  direction,  she  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  a  strange  fascination 
which  drove  her  to  take  it  up  again,  and  re- 
peruse  it  with  a  new  interest,  certainly  not 
felt  before  by  her  when  it  was  first  submitted 
to  her  criticism.  There  was  hardly  an  ex- 
pression in  it  like  anything  in  her  husband's 
mind  with  which  she  was  acquainted,  and  she 
could  not  help  wondering  that  a  man,  who 
could  dwell  with  pleasure  on  such  bizarre 
philosophic  morality,  should  prove  himself  in 
actual  life  so  incapable  of  stopping  to  listen 
with  sympathy  to  the  unskilled  utterances  of 
minds  less  experienced  than  his  own. 

Had  her  husband  condescended  to  interest 
himself  in  her  education,  instead  of  her  dis- 
cipline, Lena  felt  as  if  she  could  have  accepted 
such   condescension  as  a  mark  of  affection, 
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almost  as  expressive — coming  from  such  a 
man — as  a  caress.  And  if  either  had  once 
learned  to  beHeve  in  the  affection  of  the 
ofher,  would  It  have  been  possible  for  this 
black  yawning  gulf  of  utter  hopelessness  to 
have  arisen  between  them  ? 

The  erudition  of  the  author  of  *'  Exagoge  " 
had  scattered  over  his  essay  much  of  the 
quaint  startling  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  which  seemed  to  Lena  to- 
night to  have  shaped  the  very  thoughts 
that  were  wandering  formless  through  her 
own  brain,  and  sent  a  cast  of  them  down 
to  her  from  a  mould  two  thousand  years 
old. 

What  sort  of  inspiration,  she  wondered, 
had  guided  the  pen  of  the  Roman  who  put 
such  words  as  these  into  the  lips  of  a  God 
speaking  to  his  creatures  :  "  Ye  are  not  con- 
strained to  abide  in  your  prison-house.  The 
way  lies   open — ye   may   walk    in    it   if  ye 

will Could  I  have  made  it  an  easier 

thing  to  compass  death  than  I  have  done  ? 

VOL.  III.  48 
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Short  and  speedy  is  the  road,  and  he  who 
will  may  journey  by  it." 

She  knew  that  no  God  had  spoken  such 
words  as  these,  but  were  they  not  in  truth 
such  as  might  have  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
Creator  ? 

"  He  is  blind  and  foolish  who  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  pathway  of  freedom,"  said  the 
philosopher,  as  if  rebuking  her  doubt.  *'  Of 
all  things  that  Eternal  Law  has  wrought  for 
man,  there  is  none  more  excellent  than  this 
ordinance,  that  we,  to  whom  but  one  entrance 
into  life  is  given,  should  find  a  thousand  doors 
by  which  to  leave  it." 

The  words  seemed  to  fall  one  by  one  on 
Lena's  brain,  as  if  invisible  lips  were  utter- 
ing them  at  her  side,  and  she  put  the  book 
away  from  her  with  a  shudder,  feeling  that 
her  nerves  were  grov/ing  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  material  fact  and  imagi- 
nation. The  image  that  the  words  of  the 
Stoic  were  meant  to  suggest,  of  a  prison- 
house    with    a    hundred    doors,    filled   with 
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trembling  captives  who  dared  not  raise  a 
hand  to  Hft  the  latch  of  one  of  them,  seemed 
to  her  disordered  fancy  to  be  absolutely 
growing  into  reality  around  her,  and  she  felt 
that  unless  something  came  before  long  to 
break  the  dreadful  oppression  of  her  solitude, 
all  the  efforts  of  her  reason  would  not  save 
her  from  actual  madness. 

She  lit   all   the  candles  that  were  in  the 
room,  and  turned  on  the  gas  to  its  fullest 
glare,    with   an   unreasoning   repugnance   to 
darkness   from  which   she   had   never   been 
entirely  able  to  free  her  mind  ;  and  when  the 
room   was   filled   with  a  blaze  of  light,  lay 
down  and  tried  to  sleep.     Her  whole  frame 
was  at  first  actually  throbbing  with  excite- 
ment, and  there  seemed  to  be  a  pulse  in  every 
part  of  her  head  that  touched  the  pillow;  but 
after  a  time  this  yielded   to  bodily  fatigue, 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  less  often  than  at 
first  to  reassure  herself  that  the  lights  were 
still  burning.     It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
escaping  by  one  of  the  open  doors  from  her 

48—2 
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prison  into  something  beyond,  and  there  was 
a  perceptible  interval  during  which  she 
lingered  on  the  threshold,  neither  wholly  con- 
scious of  nor  insensible  to  her  real  existence. 
Then  the  lights  seemed  all  to  die  out  at  once 
from  before  her  aching  eyelids,  and  she  passed 
out  of  reality  altogether. 

Still  preserving  her  conscious  individuality, 
she  dreamed  that  she  was  wandering  over  an 
immense  barren  plain,  lighted  all  round  with 
lurid  fires  on  the  horizon,  whose  dark  smoke 
hung  in  heavy  bars  against  the  rose-tinted 
purple  of  the  sky.     There  were  paths  that 
traversed  the  plain  in  every  direction,  cutting 
each  other  at  irregular  angles,  and  forming  a 
maze  of  perplexity  which  caused  her  to  stop 
and  hesitate,  lest  she  should  choose  a  road 
which  should  lead  her  straight  into  the  heat 
of  the   fiery  circle   by  which   she  was   sur- 
rounded.    Dust  and  ashes  were  beneath  her 
feet,  and  she  was  still  alone ;  for  though  she 
was  vaguely  conscious  of  innumerable  beings 
like  herself  wandering  in  the  same  perplexity. 
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she  was  unable  to  touch  or  hear  them,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  were  possessed  of  no  sense 
by  which  they  could  communicate  with  each 
other  in  their  trouble.  As  she  went  stumbling 
fearfully  on,  she  came  suddenly  upon  a  dark 
figure  lying  as  if  in  sleep  under  the  shade  of 
a  massive  rock,  which  started  up  at  her 
approach,  and  seemed  to  wear  the  semblance 
of  Hurst  Atlee.  She  could  see  his  lips 
moving  as  if  he  was  trying  to  speak  to  her, 
but  no  sound  reached  her  ears,  and  she  made 
signs  to  him  that  his  efforts  to  make  her 
understand  him  were  fruitless.  She  knew, 
too  that  the  sense  of  touch  had  been  taken 
away  from  them,  and  felt  no  fear  of  him 
there,  but  followed  him  down  one  of  the  paths, 
which  he  pointed  out  to  her  as  being  that 
for  which  she  was  looking,  with  no  thought 
of  rejecting  his  guidance.  As  they  went  on, 
the  crowd  of  shadowy  beings  around  them 
grew  less  and  less  dense,  until  by  degrees  they 
had  disappeared  altogether  ;  and  she  saw  that 
she  had  been  led  into  a  valley,  almost  en- 
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closed  by  dark  overhanging  rocks,  with  no 
visible   outlet.      Though   she  knew  not  the 
object  of  her  wanderings,  an  impulse  seized 
her  here '  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  she  made 
signs  to  her  conductor  that  she  would  follow 
him  no  longer.     Then  she  was  conscious  that 
he  came  nearer  her,  and  attempted  to  prevent 
her   return,    apparently   throwing    his   arms 
around  her,  though  she  felt  no  grasp,  and  saw 
his  hands  close  on  empty  air.     But  the  breath 
in  her  lungs  seemed  stifled,  and  making  a 
great  effort,  she  slipped  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  leaving  something  of  her  shadowy  form 
behind,  she  knew,  though  it  was  nothing  that 
she  could  see.     Only,  as  she  fled,  she  looked 
behind,  and  saw  him  standing  where  she  had 
left  him,  blindly  caressing  the  misty  air  which 
alone  met  his  arms.     In  another  moment  she 
found  herself  out  of  the  valley,  and  the  distant 
fires  that  encircled  the  plain  again  dazzled  her 
eyes ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  feel  again 
perplexed  by  the  labyrinth  of  paths  that  lay 
before  her,  she  woke  with  a  sudden  sob,  and 
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found  the  lights  in  her  room  burning  just  as 
she  had  left  them. 

She  remembered  afterwards  that  of  all  that 
delirious  night,  that  moment  of  waking  was 
the  most  terrible ;  and  the  imaginary  horrors 
from  which  she  had  escaped  seemed  more 
tolerable  than  the  rush  of  desolation  which 
came  back  to  her  with  returning  conscious- 
ness. She  knew  that  she  had  passed  for  a 
time  out  of  one  of  the  doors  of  her  prison- 
house,  and  was  not  appalled  by  what  she  had 
found  there.  If  her  conscious  personality  was 
always  to  be  preserved,  divested  only  of  the 
material  senses  which  gave  weight  and  shape 
to  her  miseries  in  this  world,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  brief  moments  of  her  dream,  might  there 
not  be  a  future  waiting  for  her  there,  beyond 
those  mysterious  gates,  which  should  be  less 
unendurable  than  she  found  those  miseries 
now  ?  A  wild  suspicion,  that  the  old  philoso- 
phers of  whom  she  had  been  reading  were 
right  after  all,  was  stealing  over  her  dis- 
ordered brain,  and  she  found  her  thoughts 
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dwelling  on  that  utterance  called  divine,  which 
reminded  mortals  that  there  was  no  gift  of 
omnipotence  which  they  could  so  easily  make 
their  own  as  Death.  Even  for  a  woman 
death  was  easy,  she  knew,  though  she  had 
not  yet  courage  to  think  in  what  shape  his 
terrors  would  be  least  likely  to  daunt  those 
who  were  seeking  the  shelter  of  his  awful 
wing.  But  a  vague  belief  in  her  right  to 
seek  that  shelter  was  taking  possession  of  her, 
and  had  any  drug  been  within  her  reach  to 
complete  the  ghastly  temptation,  the  man  who 
was  at  that  moment  walking  homewards 
through  the  silence  of  the  London  streets 
might  have  found  next  morning  that  the 
danger  of  his  name  being  dragged  through 
the  mire,  by  the  imprudence  of  a  woman, 
was  at  an  end. 

She  lay  with  such  half-delirious  fancies  in  her 
mind  for  an  hour  or  so — perhaps  more — and 
then  sleep  came  and  closed  her  eyelids  again. 
Again  she  saw  the  plain  with  Its  circle  of 
distant  fire,  but  this  time  she  seemed  to  know 
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her  way,  and  walked  straight  on  through  the 
labyrinth  of  paths  without  perplexity.  Right 
on  she  pressed  towards  the  red  threatening 
horizon,  but  the  smoke  and  flame  seemed  to 
recede  the  farther  she  went,  and  though  she 
had  no  goal  at  which  to  aim,  she  could  com- 
fort herself  by  seeing  that  she  was  making 
good  progress,  and  that  the  path  grew  easier 
and  softer  to  her  feet  as  she  travelled  on.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  walking  for 
hours,  and  utterly  wearied  at  last,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  scanty  herbage  which  had 
begun  to  clothe  the  roadside,  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest.  The  sky  above  her  seemed 
to  grow  darker  than  before,  and  a  great  hush 
hung  over  the  vast  empty  plain,  from  which 
the  shadowy  forms  that  had  crowded  her 
path  at  first  had  now  entirely  disappeared. 
As  she  lay  there  trembling  at  the  terror  of 
the  solitude  into  which  she  had  strayed,  she 
heard  suddenly,  in  the  darkness  at  her  side, 
the  voice  of  a  little  child. 

When  she  woke  again  she  found  herself 
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on  her  knees,  thanking  her  Creator  that  He 
had  in  His  mercy  sent  a  message  to  save  her 
from  the  insanity  that  had  been  allowed  for 
a  time  to  lead  her  reason  astray.  All  the 
means  of  self-destruction  that  ever  tempted 
the  rashness  of  despair  might  have  been 
safely  put  in  her  hands  now,  and  she  would 
have  thrown  them  from  her  with  abhorrence. 
The  candles  had  by  this  time  burnt  low  in 
their  sockets,  but  she  was  not  afraid  to  ex- 
tinguish them  now,  for  the  shadow  of  death 
had  passed  away  from  the  room ;  and  she  lay 
down  to  rest  with  no  fear  of  finding  herself 
once  more  on  the  fire-girdled  plain,  for  she 
was  no  longer  alone.  A  great  awe  had  come 
over  her  soul,  filling  it  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  had  come  in  time  to 
save  her  reason,  and  praying  God  to  take  the 
double  life  with  which  He  had  blessed  her 
into  His  keeping,  she  fell  at  last  into  a  deep 
untroubled  sleep. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Miss  Milly  Davidson  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  own  the  ignominy  with  which  she 
had  been  defeated  in  her  charitable  effort 
at  Wimpole  Street  to  the  indiscreet  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  rash  enough  to 
send  her  there  ;  but  she  found  a  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  exact  amount  of  success  which 
had  attended  her  efforts.  She  had  been 
especially  instructed  to  say  something  of 
Frank's  sense  of  the  hardness  of  his  position 
in  being  excluded  from  his  cousin's  drawing- 
room  altogether,  but  she  could  not  remember 
that  any  opportunity  for  making  such  a  com- 
munication had  been  given  her. 

^'  You  told  her  she  was  constantly  in  my 
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thoughts— In  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us — did 
you  not  ?"  asked  Frank  eagerly,  attacking 
Miss  Davidson  as  soon  as  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  of  St.  Agatha's  fold  were  allowed  to 
mix  together  after  the  five  o'clock  service. 
Milly  was  not  conscious  of  having  used  those 
particular  words,  but  she  intimated  that  she 
had  in  substance  given  Mrs.  Selfert  that  Infor- 
mation. "  I  suppose  she  didn't  suggest  my 
calling  In  Wimpole  Street?"  said  Frank,  with 
a  plaintive  mournfulness  that  was  particularly 
disagreeable  to  M lily's  ear. 

She  remembered  that  the  object  of  all  this 
anxiety  had  spoken  with  some  disdain  of  her 
cousin's  ^*  boyish  prejudices/'  and  it  was  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  try  the  effect  of  such 
a  quotation  upon  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  so  slighted,  but  she  wisely  abstained  from 
making  herself  unpleasant  in  that  particular 
manner. 

"  She  wasn't  very  communicative  at  all,  to 
say  the  truth,"  answered  Milly.  **  Not  ex- 
actly   reserved,    you   know,  but   difficult   to 
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make  quite  out.  But  anybody  can  see  there's 
something  wrong  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, though  she  won't  talk  about  it." 

Frank  felt  that  more  information  might 
have  been  afforded  him,  and  began  to  think 
he  had  been  lured  into  the  "  guild,"  of  which 
he  had  that  day  enrolled  himself  a  member, 
on  something  like  false  pretences. 

"  I  always  thought  she  was  easy  enough  to 
talk  to,  if  you  set  the  right  way  about  it,"  he 
said  gloomily.  "  Your  sister  gets  on  very 
well  with  her,  I  know.  I  wish  she  was  up 
in  town  now." 

There  was  certainly  something  almost  dog- 
like in  the  fidelity  with  which  Frank  persisted 
in  believing  his  cousin's  welfare  to  be  his  pe- 
culiar care;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  likes 
dogs,  and  Miss  Davidson  felt  no  particular 
admiration  for  canine  traits  of  character. 
Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  her  to  be  compared 
unfavourably  with  her  sister  Florry,  whom 
she  had  always  regarded,  if  not  exactly  as  a 
fool,  at  any  rate  as  representing  the  most 
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contemptible  type  of  feminine  nature  ima- 
ginable. It  was  against  all  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  St.  Agatha  to  quarrel  with  a  member 
of  one's  own  guild,  but  Milly  felt  that  there 
were  some  provocations  whose  weight  St. 
Agatha  had  been  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  understanding. 

**  I  wish  rd  never  gone  near  Mrs.  Selfert's 
house !"  she  said,  with  perceptible  irritation. 
**  It  always  seemed  to  me  foolish  for  any  one 
to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife,  and  I 
don't  see  that  being  a  cousin  makes  any  dif- 
ference." 

Frank  did  not  understand  this  at  all, 
notwithstanding  that  his  experience  of  the 
workings  of  the  feminine  mind  was  by  this 
time  large. 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  how  intimate 
I  have  been  with  her  all  my  life,"  he  said 
with  dignity.  ''  We  were  brought  up  to- 
gether like  brother  and  sister  for  years,  and 
of  course  I  can't  see  her  unhappy  without 
feeling  it.     As  for  interfering  between  her 
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and  the  brute  she's  married,  I  only  wish  it 
were  possible." 

This  was  absolutely  shocking  to  Miss 
Davidson,  whose  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
conjugal  tie  had  received  considerable  de- 
velopment lately,  and  who  did  not  think  that 
the  way  in  which  a  gentleman  and  lady  had 
been  brought  up  had  much  to  do  with 
their  relations  when  adult  age  had  been 
reached. 

''  I  can't  say  I  think  that's  the  right  way  to 
look  at  the  matter/'  she  said,  with  more 
acerbity  in  her  tone  than  Frank  had  ever 
noticed  there  before.  "  Of  course  it's  not 
my  business,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if 
Mrs.  Selfert's  friends  have  any  reason  to 
complain,  they  should  speak  to  her  husband. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you'll  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it." 

"That  only  shows  how  little  you  under- 
stand the  matter,"  said  Frank,  getting  angry, 
and  forgetting  much  that  he  ought  to  have 
learned  at  St.  Agatha's.     ''  Of  course  I  can't 
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expect  strangers  to  enter  into  my'  feelings 
about  it." 

It  had  been  Frank's  custom  lately  to  make 
his  way  to  the  outlying  district  of  Lord's-end 
by  way  of  Haverstock  Hill,  going  almost  as 
far  as  her  own  door  with  the  companion  who 
was  endeavouring  to  lead  his  mind  towards 
better  things ;  but  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween them  to-day  was  too  marked  to  allow 
either  to  derive  much  profit  from  the  other's 
society. 

'*  I  think  ril  take  a  cab  to-day,"  said  the 
lady,  who  was  not  usually  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge herself  in  such  luxuries.  "  It's  quite 
unnecessary  for  you  to  come  any  further  out 
of  your  way  with  me." 

The  cab  was  called,  and  Frank  made  the 
best  of  his  road  home  by  himself,  feeling  very 
much  as  if  another  of  the  fair  delusions  of  his 
youth  had  been  shattered.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  for  a  man  to  know  where  to  look  for 
the  sympathy  for  which  his  soul  craves,  and 
yet   he   knew   that   the   paternal   shelter   at 
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Lord's-end  was  about  the  most  unpromising 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  seek  it. 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have 
managed  to  be  home  in  time  for  dinner  one 
•day  in  the  week,  Frank,"  said  his  sister 
Sophy. 

Sophy  had  of  course  found  out  something 
— though  not  all — about  St.  x\gatha's,  and 
%vas  disposed  to  look  with  severity  on  the 
attractions  of  a  rival  place  of  worship.  Her 
own  private  opinion  was  that  there  was  but 
one  saint  in  London  within  the  walls  of  whose 
edifice  absolute  spiritual  safety  was  to  be  at- 
tained ;  and  though  she  regretted  the  peril  of 
so  many  souls,  she  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  it  a  providential  arrangement  that 
all  the  population  of  Middlesex  did  not  abso- 
lutely insist  upon  packing  their  bodies  within 
so  limited  a  space. 

Frank,  whose  fraternal  feelings  were  not 
in  every  particular  so  strong  as  he  had  de- 
scribed them  to  Miss  Davidson,  only  answered 
•by  a  grunt,  and  sat  down  to  console  himself 
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for  the  trials  of  the  day  with  the  remnants  of 
the  domestic  meal.  His  depression  was  so 
plainly  in  excess  of  anything  for  which  the 
tepidity  of  the  mutton  could  be  held  respon- 
sible, that  Sophy's  curiosity  was  stimulated 
into  a  more  conciliatory  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion, tempted  by  the  probable  piquancy  of 
the  immorality  which  in  her  heart  she  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  fits  of 
gloom. 

''  I  wish  you'd  tell  us  sometimes 
what  you've  been  doing  with  yourself 
all  day,  Frank.  It  must  be  so  nice  to  be 
able  to  get  away  from  Lord's-end  whenever 
one  likes.  I  do  wish  papa  hadn't  any 
daughters !" 

"  Sophy,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  who 
did  not  like  to  see  Frank  badgered,  ^'  you 
shouldn't  say  what  you  don't  mean." 

"  But  I  do  mean  it/'  said  Sophy  stubbornly. 
**  Six  months  here  is  just  like  a  year  any- 
where else,  and  I'm  sure  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
was  fifty  instead  of  twenty-five.     I  shouldn't 
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care  what    I   had   to  put  up  with   if  I  was 
Frank." 

Mrs.  Morden  sighed,  feeUng  herself  that 
Lord's-end  had  its  crumpled  rose-leaves,  and 
yet  wondering  that  her  children  had  so  soon 
learned  to  chide  at  the  churlishness  with 
which  the  gifts  of  Fortune  were  doled  out  to 
them. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  uncle  lately,  Frank  ?" 
she  asked,  hoping  to  lead  the  conversation 
away  from  Sophy's  troubles  and  Frank's  pri- 
vileges. 

"  I  just  met  him  in  the  Strand  the  other 
day,  that's  all,"  answered  Frank,  who  was 
turning  over  the  half-frozen  morsels  of  gravy 
with  some  disgust.  "  Somebody  ought  to 
speak  to  him,  I  think,  about  the  way  things 
are  going  on." 

The  early  troubles  of  Frank's  first  love 
were  of  course  well  known  at  Lord's-end, 
and  neither  Sophy  nor  her  mother  had  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  to  what  "things;" 
his  remark  was  intended  to  apply. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  yourself 
about  that,  my  dear  boy/'  said  his  mother, 
trying  to  tread  h'ghtly  on  the  dangerous 
ground.  "  People  always  make  things  out 
worse  than  they  are,  and  I  dare  say  Lena  is 
quite  as  happy  really  as  she  expected  to  be. 
Think  what  a  great  thing  It  Is  for  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  Solicitor- General !" 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  Sophy,  and  Mrs.  Morden  was  no  doubt 
justified  In  looking  upon  her  daughter  as  a 
fair  type  of  feminine  ambition. 

"  Pah  !"  said  Frank,  with  a  face  of  absolute 
disgust,  with  which  both  the  Solicitor-General 
and  the  mutton  had  no  doubt  something  to 
do.     "  I  believe  he's  killing  her  by  inches." 

"That's  absurd,  Frank,"  said  Sophy,  who 
did  not  believe  In  any  piecemeal  killing  of  a 
woman,  to  whom  there  had  been  given  by 
Providence  a  house  in  Wimpole  Street. 

**  You  ought  not  to  get  such  Ideas  Into 
your  mind,  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle   rebuke.      ''  Of  course  she's 
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delicate  just  now,  but  I  heard  from  Kew 
yesterday  there  was  a  reason  for  that.  I 
don't  know  if  anybody  has  told  you." 

Frank  finished  his  dinner  without  reply, 
understanding  very  well,  though  nobody 
had  told  him,  v/hat  his  mother  meant,  and 
wondering  whether  he  should  ever  learn  to 
look  with  equanimity  on  Rothery  Selfert's 
child  in  his  cousin  Lena's  arms. 

On  such  a  subject  he  could  not  speak  to 
his  mother  at  all,  and  even  Sophy's  tongue 
was  stilled,  though  she  felt  some  inward 
curiosity  to  know  whether  the  son  of  a 
Solicitor-General  would  inherit  any  titular 
distinction. 

It  could  not  be  but  that  the  tie  between 
husband  and  wife  would  be  drawn  closer 
now,  Frank  thought,  and  though  he  was  con- 
scious how  much  pleasure  he  ought  to  take 
in  such  a  prospect,  he  could  hardly  control 
a  sigh  at  the  rapidity  with  which  his  cousin 
was  slipping  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pity 
altogether. 
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He  had  been  cherishing  wild  quixotic 
fancies  lately  of  a  possible  time  when  his 
championship  would  be  more  practically 
utilised,  if  not  more  necessary,  than  it  was 
at  present ;  and  possibly  the  former  scheme, 
by  which  it  had  been  proposed  that  Lena 
should  find  a  shelter  from  her  ante-matri- 
monial troubles  at  Lord's-end,  had  not 
passed  entirely  away  from  his  remem- 
brance. 

Now  he  began  to  see  sadly  the  wild  ab- 
surdity of  such  speculations,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  comfort  himself  by  the  thought  that 
a  mother's  happiness  is  to  some  extent  in- 
dependent of  the  capricious  selfishness  of 
the  father  of  her  child. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Frank  Morden,  in  expressing  an  opinion 
that  his  uncle  at  Kew  was  not  looking  after 
his  daughter's  happiness  as  he  ought  to 
be  doing,  was  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the 
effort  which  Mr.  Morden  had  already  made ; 
and  certainly  was  doing  him  an  injustice,  in 
believing  that  he  was  contented  with  the 
material  grandeur  with  which  the  establish- 
ment in  Wimpole  Street  was  gilded. 

Mr.  Morden  had  been  to  Wimpole  Street 
more  than  once,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  understand  the  mystery  of  the  sorrow 
which  clouded  Lena's  brow,  but  from  her 
he  could  learn  nothing. 

''  You  silly  old  man  I"  she  had  said  to  him 
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with  an  attempt  at  playfulness,  "  don't  inter- 
fere  with  other    people's    domestic   secrets. 
Haven't  you  got  domestic   secrets   of  your 
own  down  at  Kew  ?" 

Mr.  Morden  sighed,  quite  as  much  in 
sympathy  with  himself  as  with  his  daughter,, 
thinking  of  the  last  Sunday  afternoon  he 
had  spent  with  ''Catherine."  Nevertheless,, 
he  saw  that  his  daughter  was  unhappy,  and 
went  home  with  a  disturbed  mind,  being  in 
truth  almost  as  afraid  of  his  imperious  son- 
in-law  as  he  was  of  his  wife. 

Now  that  Rothery  Selfert  had  become  a 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  access  to 
the  Temple  chambers  than  ever,  especially 
as  Brooking  would  have  been  rendered 
wise  enough  by  his  former  experience  to 
guard  his  master's  privacy  with  double  vigi- 
lance. 

He  did  at  last^  after  much  deliberation, 
make  up  his  mind  to  write  to  the  man 
whom  [he  had  entrusted  with  his  daughter's 
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happiness,  doing  so  on  Treasury  paper  and 
during  Treasury  hours,  lest  undue  criticism 
should  be  passed,  by  the  lady  who  con- 
sidered herself  generally  responsible  for  his 
actions,  upon  the  style  of  his  composi- 
tion. 

Every  word  of  his  letter  was  a  difficulty 
to  him  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  write  to  his  son-in-law 
with  any  degree  of  dignity,  when  that  son- 
in-law  happens  to  be  his  correspondent's 
brother-in-law  as  well. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Selfert, 

"  I  find  there  is  some  difficulty  about 
seeing  you  personally,  although  I  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  for 
some  time.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Lena 
herself,  as  well  as  what  I  have  gathered 
from  others,  I  fear  that  there  is  something 
on  her  mind  which  is  causing  her  unhappi- 
ness ;  and  although  I  know  that  it  is  unwise 
to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife,   my 
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anxiety  as  a  father  compels  me  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject. 

"  Lena  has  been  always  a  nervous  and  ex- 
citable girl  from  childhood  ;  and  while  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  is  her  chief  wish  to 
study  your  wishes  and  inclinations  in  every- 
thing, I  think  you  may  not  understand  her 
peculiar  sensitiveness  to  anything  like  cen- 
sure or  reproach.  In  her  present  delicate 
state,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  superfluous  on  my 
part  to  ask  you  to  treat  her  with  tenderness 
and  consideration ;  but  I  cannot  help  hint- 
ing that  if  you  have,  or  believe  you  have, 
any  reason  to  find  fault  with  her  conduct 
towards  you,  it  is  not  treating  her  fairly  to 
keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  cause 
of  your  complaint,  without  giving  her  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  away  the  misappre- 
hension which  has  unfortunately  arisen  be- 
tween you. 

*'  It  would  perhaps  be  better  that  you 
should  speak  to  me  on  this  subject  first,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  fix  any  hour 
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during  the  next  day  or  two  at  which  I  can 
see  you. 

"  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  writing 
to  you  on  the  matter,  but  I  feel  sure  you  will 
understand  the  motives  with  which  I  have 
done  so. 

"  With  congratulations,  which  I  fear  are 
rather  late,  upon  your  recent  appoint- 
ment, 

'/  Believe  me  yours  very  sincerely, 

"H.    MORDEX." 

Mr.  Morden,  when  he  had  written  and 
posted  this  letter,  felt  in  every  way  a 
stronger  and  more  dignified  being.  If  it 
was  only  possible  for  a  man  to  command 
his  tongue  as  readily  as  he  controls  his  pen, 
how  rationally  and  effectively  would  all 
those  discussions  from  which  the  weaker 
portion  of  humanity  shrink  be  carried  on  ! 
Unfortunately,  the  face  of  one's  foe,  even 
though  disguised  by  no  pigments  such  as  the 
warlike   savage   adopts    to    supplement   the 
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Strength  of  his  arm,  has  a  wonderfully  deter- 
rent effect  upon  the  audacity  which  flows  so 
smoothly  through  the  channel  of  pen  and  ink  ; 
and  Mr.  Morden  felt  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  in  his  chambers,  with  Brooking  to 
guard  the  door,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  the  Solicitor-General  when  accosted 
through  the  medium  of  an  envelope  and  a 
penny  postage-stamp. 

Rothery  Selfert's  first  sensation,  when  he 
perused  the  carefully- worded  epistle  of  his 
father-in-law  was  one  of  utter  amazement 
that  any  human  being,  however  closely  con- 
nected with  him  by  marriage,  should  have 
ventured  to  intrude  with  such  rashness  into 
the  sacred  privacy  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  special  and  well- 
deserved  gift  of  Providence  to  himself. 

That  other  and  meaner  men  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  even,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  hardship,  to  defer  to  them,  he  knew 
well  enough  ;  and  in  the  younger  days  of  his 
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career  at  the  bar,  before  the  gristle  of  his 
dignity  was  altogether  stiffened,  he  had 
occasionally  bowed  his  head  to  a  yoke  so 
common  to  poor  humanity. 

But  a  man  who  has  virtually  led  his  circuit 
for  ten  years,  and  has  afterwards  been  se- 
lected by  Her  Majesty  to  fill  one  of  the 
highest  posts  to  which  professional  ambition 
looks,  ought  certainly,  he  considered,  to  be 
too  high  a  mark  for  such  arrows  of  censure  to 
be  aimed  at ;  and  the  twang  of  the  daring 
archer's  bow  roused  in  his  mind  very  much 
the  same  sensations  as  those  with  which  the 
giant  of  Gath  might  have  listened  to  David, 
reviling  him  for  not  having  undergone  the 
rite  enjoined  by  the  Judaic  creed.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  his  wrath  was  the  more  easily  ex- 
cited than  that  of  the  Philistine  chief,  inas- 
much as  his  conscience  was  not  altogether 
sure  that  the  arrow  aimed  at  him  would  have 
been  absolutely  pointless,  had  it  come  from 
the  quiver  of  some  semi-divine  being  entitled 
to  enter  into  such  warfare ;  whereas  Goliath 
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would  certainly  have  listened  with  equal 
superiority  to  the  taunt,  had  it  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  king  of  Israel  himself. 

It  was  almost  indecent,  he  told  himself, 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  anger,  that  any 
comment  should  be  made  by  one  of  his  in- 
feriors upon  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  wife 
at  all ;  and  it  was  absolutely  outrageous  that 
any  living  being,  even  the  man  who  happened 
accidentally  to  be  the  father  of  the  woman  so 
exalted,  should  offer  his  profane  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  delicacy  of 
such  a  conjugal  relation  should  be  treated. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the  letter 
which  had  so  improperly  made  its  way  into  his 
chambers  altogether  unanswered ;  but  an 
hour's  reflection  showed  him  the  necessity  of 
not  allowing  such  iniquitous  presumption  to 
go  unchastised,  and  the  extreme  foolishness 
of  leaving  himself  open  to  tlie  insane  attacks 
of  such  a  madman,  however  ineffectual,  for 
the  future. 

It  was  usually  his  practice  to  defer  action 
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in  a  matter  requiring  any  judgment  until  it 
had  gone  through  the  process  of  at  least  one 
night's  pulverisation  under  the  mighty  hammer 
of  his  brain  ;  but  he  felt  so  absolutely  certain 
of  what  it  befitted  him  to  do  in  this  instance, 
that  he  allowed  no  time  to  mature  the 
severity  of  his  rebuke,  and  wrote  his  reply  at 
once.  He  read  it  over  with  satisfaction 
when  he  had  finished  it,  taking  a  grim  sort  of 
pleasure  in  the  terseness  and  dignity  of  its 
well-chosen  phrases ;  and  then  the  insane 
idea  entered  his  mind  of  the  e.xpediency,  and 
even  the  gratification,  of  showing  such  a 
letter  to  his  wife  before  he  despatched  it. 

Though  he  had  always  felt  tolerably  con- 
tented with  the  words  in  which  he  had  striven 
to  convey  to  her  his  own  views  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  prerogative,  yet  the  point  and 
finish,  which  he  was  always  able  to  add  to  his 
sentences  when  expressed  on  paper,  satisfied 
his  taste  so  much  more  completely,  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  utilising 
such  an  opportunity. 
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It  hardly  suited  his  own  ideas  of  dignity  to 
sit  down  and  write  to  his  own  wufe,  acknow- 
ledging by  such  a  step  his  inability  to  express 
his  wishes  properly  to  her  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  here  were  the  words  ready  written  for 
another  purpose,  and  how  salutary  would  it 
be  for  her  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
determined  to  deal  with  any  rash  invasion  of 
his  personal  privacy. 

So  complete  had  the  severance  of  Lena 
from  her  husband  by  this  time  become,  that 
he  did  not  always  see  her  on  his  return  home 
in  the  evening,  and  would  sometimes  enter' 
and  leave  the  house  without  having  done 
anything  to  make  his  presence  in  it  known  to 
her.  How  she  spent  her  time  he  hardly 
troubled  himself  to  consider,  having  that  ab- 
solute belief  in  the  capacity  of  a  woman  to 
get  through  the  dreariest  of  her  hours  un- 
aided, which  is  so  characteristic  of  perhaps 
the  larger  portion  of  male  humanity. 

He  had  been  careful  enough  to  provide 
that   the   physician    who   w^as    to    have  the 
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honour  of  superintending  the  development  of 
his  domestic  circle  should  visit  his  wife  daily, 
and  when  he  thought  about  it  at  all,  he  sup- 
posed that  she  filled  up  most  of  her  day  in 
working  and  writing  occasional  letters,  lying 
down  a  good  deal  to  obtain  that  repose  for 
her  constitution  which  she  now  owed  as  a 
duty  to  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  highly  desirable  that, 
during  these  seasons  of  rest  she  should  oc- 
cupy her  mind  by  endeavouring  to  attune  it 
to  that  wifely  submission  and  penitence 
which  he  had  so  laboriously  endeavoured  to 
inculcate. 

On  the  particular  evening  when  he  brought 
home  his  letter  to  her  father  for  her  to  read 
and  digest,  he  sent  a  servant  up  to  her  room 
to  tell  her  of  his  arrival,  considering  that  so 
unusual  an  announcement  would  be  sufficient 
in  itself  to  intimate  to  her  that  he  had  some 
good  reason  for  wishing  her  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  seeing  him  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.     The  meaning  of  the  message  was 
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quite  intelligible  to  Lena,  but  she  was  abso- 
lutely afraid  to  go  down  and  enter  the  room 
where  he  was  sitting  ;  and  after  her  husband 
had  digested  his  dinner  in  expectant  irritation 
for  an  hour  or  so,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
himself  to  go  up  to  her  room  to  administer 
the  dose  he  had  prepared. 

She  was  lying  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire, 
cheating  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
reading,  but  in  reality  listening  almost  in 
terror  for  the  step  on  the  stairs  which  only  a 
few  months  of  married  life  had  tauorht  her  to 
dread,  and  had  turned  her  face  from  the 
door  that  she  might  escape  the  glance  of 
his  eye  until  it  was  absolutely  forced  upon 
her,  and  the  actual  turns  of  the  rack  had 
begun. 

''  I  sent  up  to  tell  you  I  was  in  the  house," 
said  her  husband,  coming  round  and  standing 
by  the  fire  so  as  to  face  her,  'Mioping  that 
you  might  think  it  right  to  come  downstairs 
this  evening.  I  cannot  think  that  you  under- 
stand  the   nature   of   the    comments   which 
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will  inevitably  be  made  by  such  ostentatious 
withdrawal  from  my  society." 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  bridal  delusion 
the  wordiness  and  pom.p  of  her  husband's 
sentences  had  jarred  upon  the  young  v/ife's 
ears,  and  of  late  she  had  always  felt  as  if 
listening  to  some  horrible  discordance  when 
he  spoke. 

"  I  should  have  come  down  of  course  if 
you  had  given  me  to  understand  that  you 
wished  it,"  she  answered,  trying  to  assume 
something  of  the  tone  of  submission  which 
she  knew  that  he  required  of  her,  and  which 
she  was  willing  enough  to  yield  if  it  would 
only  bring  peace  to  her  existence  and  render 
it  possible  to  her  to  escape  from  open  strife 
with  the  father  of  her  child. 

"  I  only  wish  what  is  right  and  proper," 
said  Rothery  Selfert  frowning,  and  consider- 
ing that  he  had  made  his  wishes  quite 
sufficiently  understood.  "  I  do  not  know 
where  they  originated,  but  such  remarks 
have  already  been  made  upon  your  conduct, 
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and — by  necessary  consequence — upon  mine. 
It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I 
should  wish  to  prevent  them  if  possible." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  husband 
by  no  means  in  fact  supposed  that  Mr.  Mor- 
den  had  obtained  the  information  upon  which 
his  letter  was  based  from  the  servants'  hall. 

Lena  was  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to- 
hearing  her  husband  speak  of  her  conduct 
with  reprehension  that  such  expressions  had 
almost  become  meaningless  in  her  ears ;  and 
she  had  certainly  learnt  that  such  attempts  at 
self-justification  as  she  was  capable  of  making 
were  utterly  powerless  to  diminish  their 
frequency.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
say  nothing  that  would  be  profitable  in 
answer  to  the  vague  charges  which  he  was 
wont  to  heap  upon  her  head,  or  which  would 
turn  away  any  of  the  wrath  which  was  always 
smouldering  in  his  breast,  and  she  simply 
sat  silent,  making  no  attempt  to  answer  his 
complaints. 

"  You  understand,  no  doubt,  that  I  expect 
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you  to  co-operate  with  me  in  such  a  wish  ?" 
said  her  husband,  upon  whom  her  silence, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  perversity  of  her 
obstinacy,  acted  as  a  fresh  irritant.  '^  I 
imagine  it  must  be  your  wish  also  ?" 

"  You  know  that  it  is  so,"  said  Lena,  in  a 
low  voice,  seeing  that  he  waited  resolutely 
for  an  answer. 

Her  husband  had  remained  standing  all 
this  time,  and  now  drew  the  letter,  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pride,  from  his  pocket. 

''If  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  you  by  proof 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  continue 
such  conduct  without  exciting  impertinent 
curiosity,  I  can  only  beg  that  you  will  read 
this.  It  has  become  necessary  for  me  to 
write  in  these  terms  to  your  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  address  me  on  the  subject.  You 
can  judge  for  yourself  whether  such  a  corres- 
pondence is  a  fitting  one." 

Lena  took  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and 
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read  it  slowly,  trying  to  think  as  she  did  so 
of  some  answer  which  would  content  him  for 
the  time,  and  earn  her  .again  the  luxury  of 
that  solitude  which  seemed  a  thing  to  be 
desired  only  when  it  was  broken  by  her 
husband's  presence.  As  she  came  to  under- 
stand its  contents,  the  spirit  of  submission 
seemed  to  pass  away  from  her  altogether, 
and  she  began  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  it 
had  intended  to  insult  both  her  father,  by 
addressing  him  in  such  terms,  and  herself  by 
compelling  her  to  read  them.  In  truth  he 
would  have  disclaimed  such  an  accusation 
with  amazement,  being  unable  to  conceive 
that  such  a  term  as  "  insult "  was  at  all  ap- 
plicable to  his  dealings  with  persons  so 
manifestly  set  beneath  him  by  Providence. 
But  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  understand 
this,  he  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  as  he 
watched  the  expression  on  his  wife's  face 
changing  as  she  w^ent  through  the  salutary 
discipline  he  had  prepared  for  her.  It  is  easy 
to  know  what  you  want  to  do  with  a  woman. 
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but  SO  very  difficult  to  choose  exactly  the 
means  best  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ! 

"  I  will  not  read  it  any  more !"  said  Lena, 
throwing  it  from  her  as  if  it  was  alive,  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  passion.  *^  You  have 
no  right  to  send  such  a  letter  as  that  to  my 
father,  or  to  expect  me  to  submit  in  your 
doing  so !"  Her  husband's  brow  grew  blacker 
as  she  spoke,  but  she  felt  more  able  to  meet 
his  frown  now  that  he  was  attacking  some- 
body besides  herself,  and  that  somebody  the 
father  of  whose  quaint  inefficient  affection 
for  herself  she  had  never  been  able  to  think, 
even  in  the  days  of  her  happiness,  without 
half-laughing  tears.  "It  is  shameful — it  is 
cruel — to  write  to  him  like  that !" 

Her  husband,  who  knew  quite  well  what 
he  wanted  to  do  with  his  wife,  but  had  begun 
to  doubt  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  means  he 
had  on  this  particular  evening  made  trial  of 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  letter  into 
her  hands,  saw  at  once  that  his  experiment 
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was  a  failure.  With  a  woman  so  headstrong, 
so  perverse,  and,  above  all,  so  morally  blind 
to  her  own  transgressions  as  this  one,  how 
was  a  man  to  know  how  to  act  ? 

"  You  had  better  restrain  yourself,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  choking  back  his  own  rage; 
'^  such  expressions  on  your  part  are  quite 
useless,  and  most  improper." 

'*  Improper !"  repeated  Lena,  with  a  mag- 
nificent disdain.  *'  I  have  been  told  often 
enough  that  what  I  say  and  do  is  improper — 
as  if  that  was  a  word  for  a  husband  to  use  to 
his  wife.  I  have  tried  to  listen  to  such  un- 
just rebukes  quietly,  but  when  you  compel 
me  to  say  what  I  think,  you  cannot  expect 
that  it  will  be  always  agreeable  to  you." 

Of  course  this  was  all  wrong — hideously 
wrong — according  to  Rothery  Selfert's  no- 
tions of  what  was  right.  All  that  a  wife 
thinks — and  much  more  all  that  she  says — 
ought  to  be  agreeable  to  her  husband,  in  his, 
opinion  ;  and  the  chief  purport  of  the  vows 
she  had  uttered  at  the  altar  was  the  under- 
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taking  there  given  so  to  reform  her  thoughts 
and  words  that  they  should  be  agreeable  to 
him.  It  was  bad  enough  that  there  should 
be  anything  w^hich  needed  reform,  but  that 
he  had  taught  himself  to  look  upon  as  an 
evil  necessarily  flowing  from  the  faulty  na- 
ture of  women  generally.  Anything  worse 
than  this  he  had  never  allowed  his  imagina- 
tion to  anticipate,  even  when  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Dunkerry  Smith  had  found  most 
favour  in  his  eyes,  and  the  advantages  of 
conjugal  life  had  seemed  most  fraught  with 
danger. 

''  It  is  hopeless — quite  hopeless  !"  he  said, 
beginning  to  walk  about  the  room  as  if  in  the 
restlessness  of  despair.  "  I  cannot  live  with 
a  woman  who  is  so  absolutely  Ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  duty  she  owes  to  me.  My 
God  !  to  think  that  I  should  have  brought 
this  misery  upon  myself!" 

.  She  made  no  answer,  feeling  it  almost  im- 
possible indeed  to  do  so,  but  her  silence  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  madness.     He 
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had  certainly  not  addressed  her  directly,  but 
when  a  husband  allovv^s  himself  to  wander 
into  an  invocation  of  Heaven  in  his  wife's 
presence,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  ap- 
peal is  intended,  at  least  secondarily  for  her 
ears;  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  fresh  insult 
that  the  utterance  of  his  anguish  should  be 
disregarded.  The  letter  was  lying  on  the 
floor  where  Lena  had  thrown  it,  and  he 
stooped  after  a  minute  or  two  to  pick  it  up  ; 
feeling  acutely,  as  he  did  so,  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  necessarily  involved  in  such  an  action. 

**  Every  word  of  this  is  true,  and  right,  and 
fitting,  so  help  me  heaven !''  he  said,  holding 
it  up  in  his  hand,  as  if  protesting  to  the  world 
against  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  struggle.  "It  is  you  that  have 
driven  me  to  write  such  truths,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  told  to  your- 
self. If  your  pride  cannot  submit  to  such  a 
discipline,  we  cannot  continue  to  live  together 
as  we  are  doing." 

But  even  as  he  was  saying  this,  he  knew 
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that  such  a  separation  v/as  at  this  particular 
time  impossible,  and  that  his  child  must  not 
at  any  rate  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
its  mother.  It  simply  relieved  his  anger  to 
be  able  to  denounce  her  unworthiness  with 
such  threats,  believing  as  he  did  that  the 
armour  of  her  pride  and  stubbornness  was 
so  thick  that  she  was  not  pricked  by  them  as 
he  would  fain  have  pricked  her.  Even  her 
tears  he  looked  upon  as  mere  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  feminine  warfare,  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  but  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  be  combated  and  subdued. 

*' You  have  everything  in  your  power,"  said 
his  wife  proudly ;  "  at  least,  almost  every- 
thing. Of  course  I  must  live  where  and  as 
you  tell  me.  Anything  v/ould  be  easier  for 
me  to  bear  than  such  constant  insults." 

She  would  not  show  him  that  she  was 
appalled  by  his  threats,  but  in  fact  her  heart 
sank  within  her  as  she  listened  to  them, 
knowing  well  the  desolation  which  must  cling 
to  a  woman's  life,  when  public  confession  has 
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been  once  made  to  the  world  of  her  InabiUty 
to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  the  man 
who  had  taken  her  to  his  bosom. 

"What  you  have  to  bear  you  have  brought 
upon  yourself,"  he  said  gloomily,  recognizing, 
almost  with  pleasure,  that  she  was  not  ex- 
empt from  her  share  of  the  punishment  which 
had  come  upon  his  folly.  '^  I  will  endeavour 
to  endure  this  miserable  life  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so."  Lena  looked  at  him 
with  a  half-feeling  of  alarm,  believing  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  Roman 
philosopher's  declaration,  that  death  is  of  all 
divine  gifts  the  easiest  for  mankind  to  make 
their  own  ;  but  she  reassured  herself  almost 
directly,  knowing  by  a  kind  of  instinct  that^ 
in  spite  of  "  Exagoge,"  her  husband  was  not 
the  man  to  be  anxious  to  unlatch  the  door  of 
his  mortal  prison-house  for  himself.  Rothery 
Selfert  was  indeed  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
position  he  had  achieved  for  himself  in  this 
world,  to  dream  of  commencing  a  new  and 
uncertain  career  in  the  next  while  so  much 
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remained  to  him  to  surrender  here.  He  had 
simply  meant  to  declare  that  the  exposure  of 
putting-  his  \vife  away  from  him  was  at  pre- 
sent more  terrible  in  his  eyes  than  the  burden 
of  her  daily  rebellion  under  his  roof  "There 
must  be  an  end  to  it  all  sooner  or  later,  of 
course,"  he  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,"  said 
Lena  bitterly.  ''No  woman  could  go  on 
livinof  as  I  am  doine  lonof  !" 

Then  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical 
tears,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  cushions  of 
her  couch,  and  her  whole  frame  shaking  with 
the  violence  of  her  emotion,  while  her  hus- 
band stood  looking  at  her,  and  wondering- 
whether  there  was  any  man  in  the  world  so 
miserable  as  himself.  In  her  responsible 
state  of  health,  to  avail  herself  in  such  a 
manner  of  the  natural  weapons  of  her  sex 
seemed  to  him  almost  a  sin. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  your  duty  to  control 
yourself,"  he  said  sternly,  looking  about  as 
if  in  search  of  some  of  the  ordinary  means 
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employed  to  recall  hysteria  to  a  consciousness 
of  responsibility,  and  of  the  sinfulness  of  self- 
indulgence.  There  were  two  or  three  little 
bottles  on  a  side-table,  at  which  he  glanced 
almost  hopelessly,  and  there  was  at  any  rate 
abundance  of  cold  water  in  the  room,  which 
he  knew  was  generally  considered  efficacious 
in  such  situations ;  but  his  heart  failed  him  at 
the  idea  of  making  any  actual  use  of  any  of 
these  remedies.  He  knew  that  it  was  very 
improbable  that  his  wife  would  consent  to 
take  anything  from  his  hand,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Solicitor-General  that  he  should  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  by  an  unresponding  and  un- 
grateful woman  holding  a  tumbler  in  his 
hand.  Not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  such  an  attitude,  he  rang  the  bell  in- 
stead. 

"  I  shall  send  your  maid  to  you,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  he  meant  should  sound  con- 
siderate, '^  If  you  are  going  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  affected  in  this  manner  by  my  presence, 
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it   fs   certainly  better  that  we  should  never 


meet." 


Then  the  maid  came  up,  and  Rothery  Sel- 
fert  committed  his  wife  to  her  more  skilful 
handling,  feeling  it  necessary  almost  to  apolo- 
gise to  the  servant  for  his  own  inability  to  deal 
with  such  a  patient.  It  was  painful  to  him  to 
think  that  a  domestic  should  see  any  speck  or 
flaw  in  what  ought  to  have  been  the  polished 
surface  of  his  life,  and,  even  in  his  misery, 
he  was  positively  grateful  to  his  wife  for 
saying  '''good-night"  just  as  he  was  at  the 
door.  He  looked  back  at  her  half-doubtfully, 
as  if  wondering  whether  the  exigencies  of  the 
woman's  presence  Vv'ere  powerful  enough  to 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  return  and 
go  through  any  form  of  salutation.  But  his 
wife's  face  was  turned  away  from  him.,  and 
the  maid  was  busy  with  some  of  the  cushions 
at  her  head,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  deference  to  conventionality  would 
be  superfluous,  and  that  no  one  could  expect 
more  of  him  than  that  he  should  return  her 
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greeting  in  the  same  words,  which  may  mean 
so  much,  or  so  Httle. 

He  stood  listening,  though,  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  after  he  had  closed  the  door  of  his 
wife's  room,  trying  to  conjecture  how  much  of 
her  emotion  had  been  real,  and  how  much 
simulated ;  and  wondering  how  much  of  her 
confidence  was  bestowed  upon  the  woman 
who  had  been  hired  with  his  money  to  wait 
upon  her  wants.  After  a  minute  or  two  he 
was  seized  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and 
suddenly  i^-opened  his  wife's  door,  without 
quite  understanding  the  motives  under  which 
he  was  acting. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  something — a  cry,"  he 
stammered  confusedly,  attempting  to  account 
for  his  return. 

The  servant  made  no  answer,  leaving  it 
for  her  mistress  to  do  so,  but  Lena  gave  no 
sign  that  she  was  conscious  of  her  husband's 
presence,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  he  shut 
the  door  again,  and  left  her  in  earnest. 

**  I   am   the   most   miserable   man    in    the 
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world,  I  believe  !"  he  repeated  again  to  him- 
self as  he  sat  down  gloomily  in  his  library 
chair,  and  drew  his  papers  towards  him.  His 
promotion  had  been  completed  that  very  day 
by  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  was 
now  Sir  Rothery  Selfert,  with  the  full  style 
and  title  of  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 
Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  his 
dignity  had  departed  from  him,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  garments  of  desolation  and  shame 
in  which  to  wrap  himself  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  nor  did  he  know  how  soon  these 
poor  coverings  m.Ight  be  stripped  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  hysterical  passion,  which  had  seemed  to 
the  Solicitor-General  so  culpable  and  selfish 
in  his  wife,  spent  itself  even  before  that  dis- 
pleasure had  faded  from  the  husband's  mind  ; 
for  Lena  had  passed  through  so  many- 
tempests  of  emotion  that  she  was  accustomed 
by  this  time  almost  to  disregard  the  tumult  of 
the  subsiding  waves,  as  soon  as  the  storm 
had  ceased  to  lash  them  into  fury.  After  a 
while  she  sent  the  maid  away  for  the  night, 
and  tried  to  compose  herself  for  the  rest  she 
had  been  told  was  so  important  to  her,  re- 
membering how  often  she  had  resolved  that 
she  would  endeavour^  at  any  rate  until  she 
had   the   half-comprehended   consolations  of 
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motherhood  to  support  her,  to  put  away  from 
her  mind  the  feeling  of  desolation  which  had 
at  one  time  threatened  to  blot  out  all  other 
thoughts  from  it.  That  her  husband  was 
making  himself  almost  as  miserable  as  he  was 
content  to  see  her,  she  understood,  and  she  had 
tried  to  find  in  that  knowledge  something  to 
diminish  the  hatred  and  contempt  for  his 
blind  selfishness  which  no  effort  could  entirely 
stifle  in  her  breast.  She  had  almost  taught 
herself  to  believe  at  times  that  there  was  a 
tinge  of  absolute  insanity  in  the  sombre  cloud 
which  hung  over  his  brain,  and  that  it  was 
only  mental  disease  which  prevented  him 
from  showing  her  the  greatness  and  magna- 
nimity of  understanding,  which  the  dreams  of 
her  girlhood  had  conceived  as  inseparable 
from  the  man  to  whom  she  should  be  willing 
to  give  her  soul  and  body.  If  she  could  only 
dare  to  believe  that  her  ideal  w^as  really  there, 
and  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  recognize  it 
in  another  life,  w^hen  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
figurements of  mortal  passion  were  left  be- 

5^—2 
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hind,  it  seemed  to  her  at  such  moments  as  if 
she  could  be  content  to  endure  even  the 
misery  which  had  come  upon  her  in  this 
world,  knowing  that  her  disappointment  was 
not  to  be  eternal  ! 

She  knew  that  she  could  not  sleep  for  a 
time,  and  dreaded  the  wretchedness  of  wake- 
ful inaction  too  much  to  attempt  to  do  so  at 
once,  though  of  late  she  had  occasionally  been 
allowed  to  take  a  sleeping-draught  to  com-^ 
bat  the  nervousness  and  depression  which  had 
taken  visible  effect  upon  her  general  health. 
When  she  was  tranquil  enough  to  do  so  she 
was  accustomed  to  read  until  her  eyes  began 
to  close  of  their  own  accord,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular night  her  brain  had  been  too  much 
excited  to  allow  her  to  settle  to  such  an  occu- 
pation, and  she  sat  down  at  her  writing-table 
instead.      She   had    always   found   a  certain 
satisfaction  in  employing  that  particular  time 
of  the   twenty-four  hours   in  writing  to  her 
friends,    and    now   that   there   were   so   few 
around  her  whom  she  might  bid  good-night, 
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it  had  become  a  new  pleasure  to  her  to  fancy- 
that  the  words  she  put  on  paper  reached  at 
once,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  ears  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And 
it  was  especially  pleasant  to  her  to  write  to 
the  Vicarage  at  Lydcombe,  feeling  as  she  did 
so  that  she  was  thereby  claiming  a  sort  of 
proprietary  right  in  the  perfume  and  tangle 
of  the  Devonshire  lanes,  and  the  soft  salt 
kisses  of  the  western  breeze,  which  were  for 
her  as  much  as  for  Florry,  though  the  latter 
had  all  the  sweet  contentment  of  a  woman's 
life  which  she  had  missed.  It  was  hard  not 
to  envy  her  this,  but  as  she  wrote  her  letter 
to  the  Vicar's  wife,  she  did  strive  to  confine 
the  envy  of  which  she  was  conscious  to  the 
cliffs  and  the  hedges. 

When  she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Carfax, 
dwelling  as  little  as  possible  on  the  domestic 
unhappiness  of  which  something  was  known 
down  at  Lydcombe,  and  hinting  shyly  at  the 
new  and  mysterious  hope  which  had  come  to 
brighten  the  gloom  of  her  present  existence, 
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she  became  restless  again,  and  spent  an  hour 
or  so  in  turning  over  one  of  her  drawers,  in 
which  she  kept  such  trifling  relics  of  her  girl- 
hood, as  had  at  one  time  or  another  seemed 
to  her  precious  enough  to  merit  such  pre- 
servation. There  was  the  little  hymn-book 
she  had  used  at  school,  with  the  music  from 
which  she  remembered  playing  so  often  to 
the  other  girls  on  Sunday  evenings,  when 
the  drawing-room  had  been  given  up  to  the 
elder  ones  as  an  indulgence.  She  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  them,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  found  herself  wondering 
how  many  were  happy  wives  and  mothers  by 
this  time,  and  if  any  of  them  had  been  taken 
away  to  find  another  sort  of  happiness  in  a 
world  where  the  gifts  of  Heaven  were  tem- 
pered with  less  alloy.  Between  the  pages, 
here  and  there,  were  flowers  long  since  brown 
and  withered,  some  of  them — and  those  once 
the  most  precious  of  all — tied  with  little 
knots  of  faded  ribbon,  the  very  colour  of 
which  brought  back  a  flood  of  memories  to 
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her  brain,  none  the  less  dear  because  they 
were  of  childishness  and  inexperience.  Then 
there  was  a  little  case  of  carved  ivory  ear- 
rings— a  birthday  present  from  her  cousin 
Frank  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  the  very 
suspicion  that  any  man  was  going  to  love 
her,  as  she  had  seen  other  girls  loved,  was 
enough  to  give  his  most  trivial  gift  a  charm — 
almost  a  sacredness — in  her  eyes.  "  I  dare- 
say he  has  forgotten  that  he  ever  gave 
them  to  me  !*'  she  said  to  herself,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying,  as  she  remembered 
the  evening  on  which  he  had  insisted  on 
putting  them  himself  in  her  ears.  There 
was  a  folded  scrap  of  paper  with  them  still, 
though  only  a  torn  fragment  of  that  on  which 
Frank  had  been  bold  enough  to  attempt 
more  in  rhyme  than  he  felt  able  to  express 
in  prose  : 

"  Yet  in  thy  ears  they  may  perform  a  duty, 
And  whisper  there  the  love  I  dare  not  speak," 

was  all  that  was  left  of  Frank's  ambitious 
attempt  now.     "Duty"  had  of  course  been 
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made  to  rhyme  with  "  beauty,"  as  she  could 
have  told  if  only  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  other  dissyllable  available  for 
such  a  purpose ;  but  the  rest  of  the  stanza 
had  passed  from  her  remembrance,  and  she 
put  the  scrap  of  paper  back  again  in  its 
place  with  something  very  like  a  sigh.  It 
all  seemed  a  shadow-land  into  which  she  was 
looking  back,  with  voices  sounding  faintly 
in  it,  only  too  far  off  for  the  words  to  be 
understood,  and  half-remembered  forms  and 
faces  dimly  seen  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the 
gloom,  and  then  passing  as  quickly  away. 
Yet  she  liked  to  fancy  that  she  herself  was 
just  such  a  shadow  in  the  minds  of  those 
bygone  friends  and  lovers — not  wholly  blotted 
out  from  their  remembrance  by  the  clouds 
and  sunshine  which  must  have  passed  there 
since — and  hoped  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
had  trivial  relics  like  hers  which  could  some- 
times call  up  such  an  image  before  their  eyes. 
"  Even  if  I  were  dead,"  she  thought 
dreamily,   "  I    should   like   to   know  that    I 
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was  thought  of  now  and  then,  as  long  as 
there  was  anybody  left  on  earth  to  think 
about  me." 

She  closed  the  drawer  at  last,  and  came 
back  from  the  past  to  the  present  with  a  little 
sob,  as  when  a  sufferer  wakes  to  another 
day's  distress  from  a  night  of  brief  forge t- 
fulness.  It  was  impossible  to  realise  that 
a  time  could  ever  come  when  she  would 
look  back  upon  her  present  experience  with 
the  same  sensation  of  having  become  another 
person  altogether  that  retrospect  gave  her 
now,  and  she  almost  felt  as  if  no  further 
change  in  her  was  possible.  Her  husband's 
voice  seemed  to  be  still  jarring  in  her  ears 
when  she  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  re- 
peating one  of  the  hymns  from  the  little 
book  over  and  over  again,  and  twice  she 
started  up  in  alarm,  fancying  that  he  was  still 
in  the  room  complaining  of  the  wretchedness 
she  had  brought  upon  him.  Her  eyelids 
would  not  close,  and  every  nerve  in  her 
body  seemed  in  a  state  of  absolute  tension, 
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which  made  the  rest  she  was  seeking  a 
mockery.  The  very  consciousness  that  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  that  if  she  did  not 
soon  sleep  the  morning  would  bring  back 
its  troubles  and  find  her  still  unrefreshed, 
only  added  to  her  wakefulness.  Then 
she  remembered  the  chloral,  which  she 
had  once  or  twice  already  used,  under 
the  direction  of  the  physician,  when  this 
horrible  restlessness  had  held  her  prisoner 
before,  and  which  was  still  in  the  room, 
almost  within  reach  of  her  hand.  There 
was  no  light  except  that  which  came  from 
the  nearly-extinguished  fire,  but  she  knew 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  little  bottle  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  that  for  which 
she  was  looking.  She  poured  into  a  glass, 
with  a  little  water  in  it,  what  she  guessed 
at  about  the  amount  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed, erring,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of 
excess,  so  intolerable  was  the  idea  of  lying 
and  listening  to  the  pulses  that  seemed  to 
fill  her  brain  until  the  morning.     Then  she 
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lay  down  and  tried  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  sleep  again,  and  this  time  it  came 
quickly  to  her  wooing. 

The  half-extinguished  fire  smouldered  on 
through  the  night,  and  all  its  sparks  were 
not  gone  even  when  the  morning  light  broke 
in  upon  it  through  the  curtains,  and  put  its 
red  eyes  to  shame.  Across  the  bed  and 
pillow  the  sunbeam  fell,  and  kissed  the  pure 
pale  cheek,  as  if  to  ask  forgiveness  for  all 
the  weariness  and  dust  that  it  brought  back 
with  the  bright  day,  but  it  left  no  w^armth 
there,  and  the  parted  lips  never  moved  to 
answer  its  caress.  Into  the  land  of  shadows 
no  earthly  daybreak  can  find  its  w^ay,  and 
the  change  that  Lena  Selfert  had  deemed 
so  impossible  a  gift  of  Heaven  had  come 
to  her  at  last. 


CHAPTER   X. 

The  passages  which  surround  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster  are  crowded 
enough  on  most  mornings  during  the  sittings, 
but  there  was  perhaps  more  than  usual  ex- 
citement there,  and  in  the  court  itself,  on  the 
•day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  argument 
of  the  motion  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
Queen  against  Contangerley  and  another. 
Contangerley  had  been  indicted — very  much 
to  his  own  surprise — for  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Not  that  gambling  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  an  indictable  offence 
pe7'  sCy  but  there  had  been  something  so  pecu- 
liarly selfish  in  the  special  form  of  gambling 
in    which    Mr.    Contangerley    had    indulged, 
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that  there   had   been   found    lawyers    enter- 
prising enough  to  endeavour  so   to  stretch 
the  criminal  law  as  to  render  the  chances  of 
speculation  more  equal  in  future,  even  at  the 
risk  of  causing  Mr.  Contangerley  some  tem- 
porary inconvenience.     A  jury  having  been 
persuaded  to  take  the  same  uncharitable  view 
of  Mr.  Contangerley's  originalities,  that  gen- 
tleman had  now  taken  his  grievances  in  high 
wrath  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  counsel 
of  the    most    undoubted    eminence    in    such 
matters  had  been  retained  by  him  to  contend 
that  everything  had  been  wrongly  conducted 
from  the   very   first — except   by   himself  on 
the  Stock   Exchange — and  that  the  special 
inconvenience  entailed  on  him  by  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  which  was  indeed  one  of  personal 
confinement  at  the  public  expense,  would  be 
a  disgrace   to   the   administration  of  justice. 
The  particular  error,  of  which  Mr.  Contan- 
gerley m.ost  warmly  complained,  was  that  the 
clerk  of  arraigns  had  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  call  the  jurors  in  a  different  order  from 
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that  in  which  their  names  appeared  on  the 
panel  or  official  list,  and  it  was  of  course 
obvious  that  if  this  objection  could  be  sus- 
tained, the  verdict,  which  was  so  obnoxious  to 
Mr.  Contangerley,  was  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice,  and  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  allowed  to  stand.  As  to  this, 
however,  it  was  known  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  had  something  to  say,  and  it  was  in 
anticipation  of  this  discussion  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Contangerley — and  perhaps  even  his 
enemies — had  mustered  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  see  if  the  incarceration  allotted  to  the 
victim  of  this  irregularity  was  likely  to  be 
practically  realised.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity  calling 
for  the  presence  of  the  Solicitor- General  at 
Westminster  on  this  particular  morning. 

Inside  the  court,  within  the  space  sacred 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be,  more  espe- 
cially than  other  men,  learned  in  the  law 
which  forms  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution, 
a  little  knot  of  men  were  standing,  waiting 
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with  some  curiosity  for  the  appearance  upon 
.the  scene  of  the  champion  of  her  Majesty^s 
aggrieved  crown  and  dignity.  Old  Moleskin, 
the  Attorney-General,  was  there  already,  but 
It  was  well  known  that  old  Moleskin — who 
had  been  Attorney-General  twice  before,  and 
was  less  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
attached  to  his  office  than  he  had  been  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago — had  openly  avowed  his 
inability  to  deal  with  a  constitutional  question 
calllnof  for  such  Intricate  research  as  that 
which  Mr.  Contangerley  had  raised,  and  that 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  would  fall  upon 
the  Solicltor-Generars  shoulders.  It  was 
already  considerably  more  than  half-past  ten, 
and  the  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  but  the 
Solicitor-General  had  not  arrived.  Brooking, 
who  was  in  attendance  with  about  half  a  hun- 
dredweight of  brief-paper  and  red  tape,  en- 
dorsed with  his  master's  name,  was  appealed 
to  by  some  of  the  lesser  legal  luminaries 
engaged  in  the  case,  but  Brooking  could 
give  no  information  of  any  consequence.     Sir 
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Rothery  had  certainly  remembered  the  ap- 
pointment, he  knew,  and  had  given  him 
directions  the  evening  before  to  take  certain 
of  his  books  and  papers  down  to  Westminster 
to  meet  him.  It  might  have  shpped  his 
memory  in  the  morning,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  certainly  come  back  to  his  mind 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  his  chambers.  Brook- 
ing could  only  recommend  that  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  should  wait  a  little 
longer. 

The  judges  —  no  doubt  in  deference  to 
Brooking's  opinion,  which  was  made  to  reach 
their  ears — did  wait  a  little  longer,  disre- 
garding the  half-audible  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Contangerley  s  counsel,  who  declared 
that  his  client's  right  to  justice  unimpeded 
and  undelayed  was  being  disregarded  in  all 
courts  alike. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  British  law, 
recognised  wherever  brief  paper  and  red  tape 
are  able  to  make  their  way,  that  everybody 
must  wait  for  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr. 
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'Contang-erley's  counsel  was   obliged   for   the 
time  to  suspend  his  invective. 

Brooking  was  despatched  to  his  master's 
robing- room,  that  the  discontented  might 
Tsave  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  been  done,  and  it  was  then 
tacitly  admitted  that  the  resources  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  exhausted. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  a  long  time  to 
keep  three  judges  and  a  portion  of  the  bar 
of  England  in  inactivity,  and  when  a  little 
stir  was  seen  at  the  door,  about  ten  minutes 
to  eleven,  everybody  felt  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  had  strained  his  prerogative  to  the 
utmost  limit. 

Sir  Titus  Moleskin  rose  with  a  orrunt  of 
relief  as  his  colleague  entered,  and  disap- 
peared to  find  some  more  congenial  sphere 
of  labour,  openly  declaring  that  he  did  not 
care  a — something  or  other  which  was  in- 
audible —  whether  Mr.  Contangerley  was 
compelled  to  undergo  his  term  of  imprison- 
Tnent  or  not. 

VOL.   III.  ^2 
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Rothery  Selfert  made  his  way  Into  the 
seat  thus  left  vacant,  and  muttered  a  few- 
words  of  apology  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
for  his  late  arrival ;  but  those  who  knew 
the  man  perceived  the  moment  he  opened 
his  mouth  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  consciousness 
of  having  delayed  the  course  of  justice  for 
twenty  minutes  that  was  causing  his  tongue 
to  stammer. 

Hurst  Atlee,  who  was  in  Court,  and  had 
no  idea  of  running  away  because  his  enemy 
entered  it,  had  no  more  clue  to  the  cause 
of  the  Solicitor's  unusual  demeanour  than 
his  less  interested  neighbours,  and  only 
shook  his  head  with  affected  indifference 
when  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

"He  may  have  gone  mad  in  the  night, 
for  anything  I  know,"  he  said  in  a  half- 
audible  whisper.  In  reply  to  the  man  next  to 
him,  feeling  In  his  own  mind  quite  satisfied 
that  the  difficulties  of  domestic  management 
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must  have  had  something  to  do  with  any 
madness  that  could  affect  Rothery  Selfert's 
brain. 

But  just  then  the  SoHcitor-General,  who 
had  sat  down  after  his  informal  apology  as 
if  exhausted,  rose  to  commence  his  argu- 
ment, and  all  such  whispers  were  hushed, 
as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  deference  to  the 
speaker  and  the  place. 

It  was  evident  to  every  one,  before 
Rothery  Selfert  had  spoken  for  ten  minutes, 
that  he  was  not  himself.  He  was  a  man 
usually  of  a  commanding  presence  and  self- 
possessed  manner,  not  easily  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulties  of  a  bad  case,  nor  wont 
to  betray  by  his  voice  that  he  had  any 
cares  in  the  world  beyond  those  professional 
perplexities  which  were  engaging  him  for 
the  moment.  But  to-day  his  face  seemed 
haggard,  and  his  very  form  shrunken  with 
age,  and  though  his  voice  was  loud  enough, 
it  sounded  harsh  and  excited,  dying  every 
now    and  then   into  a  whisper  without  any 

52—2 
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reference  to  the  sense  or  connection  of  its 
utterance. 

It  was  painful  to  listen  to  him,  and  the 
more  so  because  no  one  could  help  seeing 
that  the  speaker  was  suffering  tortures  all 
the  time,  striving,  as  he  stood  there,  to 
conquer  the  enfeebling  Influence  of  some 
strong  emotion  which  had  no  right  to  make 
Its  way  into  so  professional  a  locality. 

Brooking  had  by  this  time  come  back  into 
Court,  having  learnt  something  from  his 
masters  coachman  which  satisfied  him  that 
the  Solicitor-General's  tardy  arrival  had  not 
been  caused  by  any  unprofessional  forget- 
fulness  of  the  date  marked  on  his  brief,  and 
before  long  there  were  few  people  in  court 
who  had  not  been  made  aware,  by  the  im- 
perceptible channel  through  which  such 
knowledge  flows,  that  the  man  who  was 
now  attempting  to  give  his  mind  to  the 
proper  constitutional  mode  of  swearing  a 
jury  had,  only  that  morning,  found  his  wife 
lying  dead  in  bed. 
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There  was,  of  course,  a  sudden  and  most 
unmistakable  hush  in  Court  as  soon  as 
this  was  known,  the  tongues  that  no  reve- 
rence for  ordinary  business  can  still  be- 
coming silent  in  a  moment  at  such  a  ghastly 
explanation  of  all  that  had  been  unusual  in 
the  Solicitor-General's  demeanour. 

It  was  easily  understood  by  those  who 
knew  the  nature  of  the  man,  that  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  allow  even  so 
awful  a  visitation  to  prevent  him  from  ap- 
pearing to  discharge  a  task,  which  belonged 
to  the  office  he  had  so  lately  accepted,  and 
which  no  one  else  was  equally  fitted  to 
undertake. 

But  nevertheless,  every  one  perceived 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  and  shocking  thing 
that  a  man,  whose  own  flesh  and  blood  had 
just  been  taken  from  him  by  death,  should 
be  standing  there  before  them  in  the  robes 
of  his  profession,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was 
absolutely  indecent  to  put  such  grievances 
as  those  of  Mr.  Contangerley  In  competition 
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with  what  should  have  been  so  absorbing  a 
distress. 

The  judges  whispered  together  on  the 
bench,  and  Rothery  Selfert  perceived  that 
no  one  in  Court  was  Hstening  to  the  argument 
which  was  costing  him  so  much.  He  felt 
that  he  had  overrated  his  own  powers  of 
self-control,  and  sank  down  on  his  seat, 
making  no  further  effort  to  hide  his  col- 
lapse. 

"Mr.  Sohcitor,"  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  "  we  think  it  as  well  that  this  matter 
should  be  postponed  for  the  present.  Mr. 
Foljambe  will  not,  we  are  sure,  object  to  an 
adjournment." 

Mr.  Foljambe,  who  had  been  complaining, 
not  an  hour  before,  of  ten  minutes'  delay  in 
satisfying  his  client's  demand  for  justice,  of 
course  intimated  his  acquiescence  in  any 
steps  the  Court  might  think  fit  to  take,  and 
Rothery  Selfert  understood  that  every  one 
already  knew  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  pro- 
ceeding. 
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He  felt  that  his  presence  there  was  un- 
natural, and  offensive  to  common  decency, 
and  had  a  vague  perception  that  the  world 
would  say  he  had  done  wrong  in  coming 
there  at  all. 

In  truth  he  was  hardly  able  at  that  time 
to  see  what  was  wrong  and  what  was  right, 
and  had  simply  obeyed  the  first  impulse  that 
had  acted  upon  his  mind  that  morning,  when 
he  saw  the  clock  pointing  to  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  customary  for  him  to  leave  his 
house  for  Westminster. 

He  hardly  knew  how  he  got  out  of  Court, 
but  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  every- 
body made  way  for  him  with  something 
more  than  the  deference  ordinarily  yielded 
to  his  station_,  and  that  he  had  become  as 
it  were  an  object  of  pity  and  consideration 
to  all  men. 

No  man  there  was  sufficiently  his  friend 
to  approach  him  with  any  attempts  at  con- 
solation or  support,  and  Brooking,  carrying 
as  much  of  his  master's  impedimenta  out  of 
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Court  as  he  could  conveniently  manage  at  a 
time,  was  the  sole  attendant  who  followed 
him  to  the  comparative  privacy  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  leave 
his  robes. 

Hurst  Atlee,  when  he  first  heard  the 
rumour,  which  so  quickly  spread  through  the 
Court,  of  the  shock  which  the  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral  was  endeavouring  to  sustain  unmoved, 
was  wholly  unable  to  believe  that  such  a. 
thing  was  possible.  Death  was  not  a  matter 
which  was  often  in  his  thoughts,  and  though 
he  felt  a  little  stunned  at  the  suggestion,  he 
was  unable  to  realise  that  the  woman  who 
had  stirred  up  in  his  mind  more  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  possible  domestic  happiness  than, 
any  other  had  done,  was  absolutely  and  entirely 
out  of  his  reach  for  ever.  He  had  looked 
upon  her  as  a  woman  more  likely  to  live  and 
to  suffer  than  to  collapse  beneath  the  touch 
of  Death,  and  it  would  be  to  disguise  the 
truth  to  say  that  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  cherish  visions  of  a  future  time,  when  she 
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should  turn  to  him  more  readily  and  unre- 
servedly for  consolation  than  her  overstrained 
ideas  of  wifely  duty  would  allow  her  to  do 
at  present.  That  such  consolation  would  or 
could  lead  her  into  anything  like  positive 
evil,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  contem- 
plate, but  he  had  only  not  contemplated  it 
because  he  had  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
prospect.  Now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
opened  their  lids,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
gone  blind  without  knovvang  it  since  he  closed 
them.      There  was  no  prospect  at  all. 

He  got  up  and  walked  out  of  Court  almost 
immediately  after  the  Solicitor-General — so 
immediately,  indeed,  that  the  friend  who  had 
recommended  the  kindly  intervention  of  old 
Merewether  almost  feared  some  imprudence 
"was  about  to  be  committed,  and  tried  to  detain 
him. 

"  Stay  a  minute,  Atlee,"  he  said,  as  soon 
as  the  other  moved  from  his  seat,  '*  and  I 
will  walk  down  to  the  Temple  with  you." 

"You  needn't  be  afraid/'  said  Atlee,  under- 
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Standing  the  apprehension  that  was    in  his 
friend's  mind,  ''but  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

Hurst  Atlee's  friends  vv^ere  used  to  this 
species  of  candour,  and  he  had  often  declared 
that  he  would  not  care  to  number  among  his 
friends  any  man  capable  of  misunderstanding 
it.  He  went  out  by  himself,  waiting  in  the 
passage  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  slow  and 
languid  steps  with  which  Rothery  Selfert  was 
ascending  the  staircase  had  ceased  to  be 
audible  on  it,  and  then,  having  got  rid  of  his 
wig  and  gown,  made  his  way  into  the  open 
air  with  a  sensation  of  relief  For  a  few 
minutes  he  walked  on  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  direction  he  was  taking,  and 
then,  obeying  his  first  impulse,  turned  towards 
Wimpole  Street,  In  order  that  the  horror  of 
the  thing,  If  it  were  really  true,  might  be  put 
clearly  before  his  mind.  As  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  he  remembered  that  the  last  time 
he  had  been  there,  admission  had  been  denied 
to  him,  and  something  even  of  a  smile  came 
over  his  face  at  the  thought  that  he  would 
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probably  never  stand  on  that  particular  door- 
step again.  He  knew  that  such  a  smile  was 
unseemly,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
grooves  in  which  his  feelings  ran  had  all  sud- 
denly become  shallow  and  irregular,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control  their 
course. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  had  that 
peculiar  affectation  of  solemnity  in  his  face, 
which  is  customarily  assumed  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  is  as  it  were  a  silent  protest  against 
the  disturbance  of  tranquillity  caused  by 
visitations  of  Providence  so  inconsiderate 
in  their  operation.  Probably  he  was  already 
weary  of  sustaining  it,  and  of  explaining  the 
calamity  which  had  fallen  on  the  house  to 
the  multitude  of  inquirers  whom  rumour  had 
brought  to  the  door  ;  but  it  was  apparent 
enough  to  convey  at  once  to  Atlee's  mind 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  so  to 
discharge  every  useful  purpose.  The  man 
could  of  course  tell  him  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  causes  of  so  awful  an  event, 
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and  inquirers  had  learnt  little  from  him  ex- 
cept that  it  was  true  that  the  wife  of  the 
Solicitor-General  was  dead,  and  had  been 
found  so  in  her  bed  by  the  maid  who  went 
to  her  room  in  the  morning,  and  had  been 
the  last  person  to  leave  her  the  night  before. 
There  were  plenty  of  medical  men  in  the 
house,  of  course,  and  Atlee  stood  irresolute 
for  a  moment  or  two,  debating  within  himself 
whether  he  should  make  any  attempt  to  get 
from  one  of  them  more  accurate  information. 
As  he  was  standing  there  a  cab  drove  hastily 
up  to  the  door,  and  Frank  Morden  jumped 
out.  He  pushed  past  Atlee,  hardly  recog- 
nising him  in  his  excitement,  and  made 
his  way  hastily  into  the  house,  looking 
round  him  with  a  wild  scared  look,  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  something  there  as  horri- 
ble as  the  report  which  had  reached  his 
ears. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  he  called  out  in  a 
loud  tremulous  voice,  as  if  unwilling  to  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  death  by  lowering  it  to  a 
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whisper.  *'  Is  there  nobody  here  who  can 
tell  me  what  Is  the  matter  ?" 

Atlee  followed  him  into  the  house,  and 
tried  to  calm  his  excitement. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  control 
yourself  I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  know 
myself  if  you  are  only  quiet.  Don't  let  people 
fancy  you've  gone  out  of  your  mind." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  Frank's  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  half-pushed,  half-guided  him  into 
a  little  room  which  adjoined  the  hall,  without 
any  remonstrance  from  the  servant,  who  knew 
both  by  sight. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Frank  almost  fiercely, 
and  in  a  voice  hardly  more  subdued,  '*  tell 
me  what  it  all  means,  do  you  hear  ?" 

''  My  dear  Morden,"  answered  Atlee 
gravely,  "  I  know  very  little  more  than 
you  do.  The  man  at  the  door  had  just 
told  me,  as  you  came  up,  that  she  is  dead. 
'  Found  dead  in  her  bed  this  morning,'  the 
servant  says.      I  can't  understand  it  at  all." 

''  O  my  God  !"  said  Frank,  looking  up  as 
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if  the  words  were  meant  to  be  a  prayer,  "  is 
it  really  true  ?" 

Atlee  was  inclined  to  feel  some  contempt 
for  a  man  who  could  exhibit  so  much  of  his 
emotion  in  the  presence  of  another,  but  then 
he  had  always  felt  some  contempt  for  Frank, 
and  the  new  inclination  made  no  practical 
difference  in  his  way  of  treating  him.  He 
hated  to  hear  a  man  refuse  to  accept  as 
conclusive  any  information  which  he  had 
furnished,  and  it  was  hardly  an  extenuating 
circumstance  that  Frank's  appeal  was  osten- 
sibly to  Heaven. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  murdered  her  ?"  asked 
Frank,  looking  wildly  round. 

Hurst  Atlee  hated  Rothery  Selfert  with 
twenty-fold  the  intensity  of  which  Frank's 
nature  was  capable,  but  it  would  never  have 
entered  into  his  head  to  suspect  him  of  a 
crime  so  horrible,  and  he  felt  the  suggestion  to 
be  absurd.  Any  description  of  murder  would 
have  required  physical  action  of  a  degrading 
— possibly  an  energetic — kind,  which  those 
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who  were  acquainted  with  the  SoHcItor- 
General  must  know  he  would  never  have 
brought  himself  to  undertake.  Atlee  had, 
besides,  his  own  theory  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  brought  about  that  morning's 
catastrophe,  for  which  he  did  actually  look 
upon  the  unfortunate  husband  as  morally 
responsible,  though  not  in  any  sense  which 
would  expose  him  to  criminal  punishment. 

**  For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  so  wildly, 
Morden,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Frank's 
incoherent  question.  "  It  is  perfectly  mon- 
strous to  suggest  such  a  thing.  Remember 
you  are  in  the  man's  house,  and  he  may 
come  into  this  very  room  any  minute." 

Frank  made  no  answer,  but  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  began  to  moan 
audibly,  as  if  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  letting  others  know  how  entirely  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  misery  that  had 
come  upon  him. 

In  reality  it  is  probable  that  Atlee  was 
feeling  the  shock  as  severely  as  the  younger 
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man,  but  each  had  his  different  way  of 
manifesting,  or  rather  combating,  the  selfish- 
ness of  male  grief,  and  wondered  that  the 
others  mode  of  endurance  was  so  different 
to  his  own. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  they  say  killed 
her  ?"  said  Frank,  looking  up  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  feeling  as  If  he  was  being 
denied  the  information  which  was  his  right. 

"  Somebody  will  find  that  out  for  every- 
body's satisfaction  in  due  time,  no  doubt," 
said  Atlee  bitterly.  ''  There  will  be  an 
inquest,  I  suppose,  or  something  horrible  of 
that  sort.  Come  away,  Morden,  for  God's 
sake,  and  behave  like  a  man  \" 

"  Won't  they  let  me  see  her  ?"  asked  Frank, 
with  something  of  a  child's  querulousness  in 
his  voice,  appealing  to  the  other  for  no  reason 
except  that  he  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
*'  I  can't  go  away,  I  tell  you,  and  leave  her 
here." 

By  a  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  Atlee 
did  at  last  get  the  younger  man  out  of  the 
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•liouse  of  mourning-,  leaving  a  note  for  one  of 
'the  medical  men  with  the  address  of  his 
chambers,  asking  that  a  messenger  or  letter 
might  be  sent  there  in  the  evening  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  one  of  the  late  Lady  Selfert's 
'near  relations. 

The  servant  told  them  that  Mr.  Morden 
-was  then  in  the  house,  and  that  telegraphic 
messages  had  been  sent  to  those  members  of 
the  family  whose  addresses  were  known. 

Atlee  knew,  of  course,  that  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  intruder  If  he  remained 
longer,  and  at  last  induced  Frank  to  go  with 
him  to  his  chambers  until  something  more 
definite  was  known. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  desired  the 
society  of  such  a  companion,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  rid  himself  of  It  without 
absolute  cruelty,  and,  at  any  rate,  by  not 
being  alone,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of 
-enduring  the  empty  despair  which  was 
-numbing  his  own  mind.  It  was  Frank's 
suggestion   that  a  telegram    should  be  sent 
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to  the  Vicarage  at  Lydcombe,  and  feeling- 
sure  that  no  one  else  would  do  this  if  he  did 
not,  Atlee  sent  the  horrible  message  to  Mrs. 
Carfax  in  his  own  name. 

Such  tidings  can  hardly  be  conveyed  in 
anything  but  their  naked  hideousness  through 
the  medium  of  electricity,  nor  was  he  un- 
selfish enough  at  such  a  time  to  think  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  to  alleviate  the 
shock.  There  was  a  latent  idea  in  his  mind 
that  all  women  are  made  to  endure  bereave- 
ment and  desolation,  and  are  at  any  rate 
more  fitted  than  men  to  live  in  a  house  of 
mourning  with  a  submissive  mind.  It  seemed 
almost  absurd  to  him  to  suppose  that  a 
stranger  like  Mrs.  Carfax  would  receive  such 
a  telegram  as  that  which  he  sent  with  any- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  distress  which 
must  form  so  common  an  episode  in  a 
woman's  life,  not  comparable  in  intensity  with 
the  impotent  anger  with  which  a  man  rebels 
against  the  inevitable  when  it  touches 
himself. 
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The  dreary  day  wore  itself  out  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  Atlee  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
Frank  a  bed  near  the  Temple,  as  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  back  to  his  home  until 
the  vagueness  of  his  misery  was  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  further  details.  No 
letter  or  message  came  from  the  physician  to 
whom  Atlee's  note  had  been  hastily  scrawled, 
though  they  sat  up  till  late  at  night  in  expec- 
tation of  its  possible  arrival,  and  when  his 
companion  at  last  left  him  alone,  Hurst  Atlee 
simply  knew  what  he  had  known  in  the 
morning,  that  the  only  woman  who  had  ever 
seemed  to  him  too  good  for  this  world  had 
been  taken  from  it. 


oj- 


CHAPTER  XI. 

How  Rothery  Selfert  spent  that  first  night, 
beneath  the  roof  under  which  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  been  held  in  his  arms  was  now 
lying  dead,  can  hardly  be  told.  He  had  seen 
the  medical  men  who  had  been  called  in,  and 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  tell  him  with  an 
unnatural  calmness,  which  they  wondered  at 
a  little,  but  thought  afterwards  was  perhaps 
only  to  be  expected  from  a  Solicitor-General, 
whose  married  life,  long  or  short,  could  have 
been  nothing  but  an  episode  in  a  busy  and 
successful  career. 

Then  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  get  back  the  control 
over  his  own  mind  which  he  felt  rapidly  slipping 
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away  from  him,  desperately  clinging  to  that 
conviction  of  his  own  rio^hteousness  and  free- 
dom  from  responsibility  which  had  been  so 
strong  within  him  twenty-four  hours  before. 
The  knot  of  perplexity  which  it  had  seemed 
so  impossible  to  untie  had  been  cut,  but  the 
knife  had  not  been  guided  as  he  would  have 
had  it  done,  and  he  felt  as  if  something  more 
had  been  severed  at  the  same  time. 

He  tried  to  imagine  what  men  would  say, 
and  what  men  would  think,  but  found  himself 
incapable  of  reasoning  calmly  about  such  a 
prospect.  He  could  not  even  satisfy  his 
mind  as  to  how  much  the  world  would  know, 
and  whether  any  sort  of  blame,  moral  or 
legal,  would  touch  himself.  All  seemed  a  con- 
fused, blurred  mass  of  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
and  there  was  nothing  clearly  before  his 
mind  except  the  remembrance  of  his  wife's 
face,  flushed  with  passion  and  stained  with 
tears,  as  he  had  last  seen  it  only  a  few  hours 
ago,  before  the  eyes  which  he  had  never 
understood  were  closed  for  the  last  time. 
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He  had  realised  by  this  time  that  his  wife 
was  dead,  she  who  might,  according  to  his 
expectation,  have  been  so  much,  and  who  had 
in  fact  been  so  Httle  to  him,  but  of  the 
manner  and  cause  of  her  death  he  had 
scarcely  yet  been  able  to  think.  It  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  when  he  parted  from  her 
the  night  before  that  her  health  was  such 
as  should  cause  him  any  personal  anxiety  on 
her  account,  being  a  man  indeed,  to  whom  it 
seldom  occurred  that  he  need  be  anxious  on 
anybody's  account  except  his  own. 

The  delicacy  of  her  state  he  looked  upon, 
certainly,  as  a  matter  important  to  himself, 
and  had  considered  it  almost  as  a  wrong 
done  him  that  she  should  have  allowed  her- 
self to  indulge  in  hysterical  excitement,  the 
consequence  of  which  might  be  so  serious  ; 
but  it  had  never  entered  his  thoughts  that 
her  life  was  in  any  way  endangered — hardly 
that  she  had  a  life  which  danger  could 
touch. 

No   strict   medical    examination    had   yet 
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been  made,  but  the  doctors  had  said  some- 
thing about  traces  of  narcotic  poisoning,  and 
he  remembered  with  a  shudder  the  Kttle 
bottle  of  chloral  which  he  had  seen  on  her 
table  before  he  left  her. 

He  would  not  allow  the  horrible  suspicion 
which  kept  striving  to  make  its  way  into  his 
mind  to  effect  its  entrance,  and  resolutely 
drove  it  back  as  often  as  it  recurred,  till  he 
was  almost  wearied  out  with  the  struggle. 
Nevertheless,  before  he  left  the  room  in  which 
he  had  shut  himself  up  to  escape  from  the 
torturing  presence  of  the  strangers  with 
whom  his  house  was  being  filled,  he  was  con- 
vinced in  his  inmost  heart  that  his  wife  had 
escaped  from  him,  and  from  the  world  of 
which  he  had  spoken  so  much  to  her,  by 
her  own  deliberate  will  and  deed. 

The  horror  of  this  conviction  only  came  upon 
him  gradually,  and  even  when  he  had  realised 
the  mere  fact,  it  did  not  at  first  occur  to  his 
mind  that  any  responsibility  for  what  had 
happened  could  be  laid  upon. him.     Notwith- 
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Standing  the  theories  which  he  had  given  to< 
the  world  in  the  pages  of  the  Periodic,  he- 
knew  very  well  that  no  man  or  woman  In 
this  modern  world  ever  ventures  to  rush  Into 
the  presence  of  an  unseen  Maker  unbidden,, 
unless  constrained  by  Intolerable  misery  and 
discontent;  and  he  therefore  began  to  under- 
stand, almost  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
not  been  the  only  sufferer  from  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  married  life.  All  his  pity  up  to. 
this  time  had  been  kept  for  himself,  on  whom 
all  these  misfortunes  had  come,  as  he  believed j. 
so  undeservedly  ;  and  as  he  regarded  his 
wife's  self-vv^ill  as  the  main  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness,  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  consider  what  sort  of  guilty  suffering  she 
might  have  brought  upon  herself.  Now  he 
tried  in  vain  to  shut  out  the  growing  suspi- 
cion that  it  had  been  greater  than  his  own. 
He  shrank  back  appalled  at  the  idea  of  being, 
driven  himself  to  any  voluntary  quitting  of 
this  world,  in  which  he  had  found  so  much 
that  was  grateful  to  his  pride,  and  knew  In- 
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stinctlvely  that  In  PxO  extremity  of  mental 
distress  would  his  nature  have  consented  to 
such  a  remedy.  Nor  did  his  philosophy  tell 
him  whether  the  courage  of  the  woman  who 
had  chosen  that  last  dreadful  expedient  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  overbearing  shadow 
of  his  presence,  was  less  or  greater  than  his 
own. 

The  night  passed,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  take  any  rest,  partly  from  a  feeling  that 
sleep  would  not  come  at  his  bidding,  partly 
from  a  vague  sensation  of  incipient  remorse, 
which  gave  him  the  idea  that  it  \vas  right 
and  becoming  for  him  to  take  a  full  share, 
even  more  than  a  full  share,  of  the  material 
discomforts  and  privations  v/hich  follow  so 
naturally  in  the  train  of  grief.  He  lit  a  cigar 
once,  but  threw  it  away  again  almost  directly, 
feeling  as  if  such  an  indulgence  at  that  time 
was  indecent  and  almost  profane.  Towards 
morning  he  did  slumber  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
his  chair,  but  such  brief  repose  did  little  to 
repair  the  effects  of  his  vigil,  and  when  day- 
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light  came,  he  looked  and  felt  ten  years  older 
than  he  had  done  forty-eight  hours  before. 
Letters,  of  course,  were  brought  to  him  in 
packets  ;  but  he  threw  them  all  aside,  feeling 
that  the  pretence  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  make  of  attending  to  his  ordinary 
duties  would  be  difficult  enough  without  at- 
tempting the  reality.  The  servants  brought 
him  breakfast  in  his  library,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  attend  to  such  matters  of  business 
as  were  essential,  listening  to  every  strange 
step  on  the  stairs  with  a  kind  of  uneasiness 
which  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
define  or  explain.  The  awful  consciousness 
of  what  was  lying  upstairs  pressed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  he  felt,  as  men  often  do  under 
such  circumstances,  that  life  would  only  again 
become  endurable  when  the  visible  marks 
and  tokens  of  death  were  removed  from  his 
home.  He  had  told  the  servants  that  he 
would  see  no  one,  but  that  the  names  of  any 
persistent  intruders  might  be  brought  to  him, 
not  wishing  to  have  it  said  that  he  was  so 
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unmanned  by  grief  as  to  be  unable  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  all  matters  to  which  it  be- 
hoved him  to  attend;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  a  card  was  brought  to  him,  with 
the  name  of  Airs.  Carfax — hardly  familiar  to 
him — upon  it. 

He  looked  at  the  card  with  something  of  a 
frown  upon  his  brow,  almost  forgetting  for  a 
moment  how  entirely  everything  had  been 
changed  since  he  had  first  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  his  wife's  intimacy  with  the  friend 
of  her  girlhood,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
send  a  message  out  to  say  that  he  was  not  at 
present  prepared  to  receive  any  strangers. 
Before,  however,  he  had  committed  himself 
to  such  an  utterance,  he  became  conscious 
again  of  the  necessity  of  humiliating  himself 
in  such  matters,  and  asked  if  the  lady  was 
alone.  There  was  a  gentleman  with  her,  the 
servant  said,  but  the  lady  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  hoped  she  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  Sir  Rothery  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Show  her  in    here,"  said-  the  Solicitor- 
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General  gloomily.  "  And  ask  the  gentleman 
to  go  into  the  drawing-room,"  he  added  Im- 
mediately, with  some  sort  of  satisfaction  In 
the  reflection  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
admit  everybody  to  his  presence,  to  see  how 
low  he  had  fallen. 

Florry,  who  had  come  up  from  Devonshire 
by  the  first  available  train  after  Hurst  Atlee's 
telegram  had  reached  her,  entered  the  room 
trembling  and  half  hysterical,  but  the  awe  she 
had  once  felt  for  Rothery  Selfert  had  all  dis- 
appeared, and  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
immeasurable  gulf  that  had  once  seemed  to 
her  to  divide  them. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Selfert !"  she  exclaimed  sobbing, 
**  it  is  not  true,  is  it  ?  She  Is  ill,  very  ill,  I 
daresay,  but  she  is  not  dead,  is  she  ?" 

'*  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  worst  you 
can  have  heard  is  true,"  said  the  widowed 
husband,  trying  to  clothe  his  grief  in  some- 
thing of  that  reserve  and  dignity  which  had 
become  so  natural  to  him.  "  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  see  anybody  to-day,  and  must  ask 
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you  to  Spare  me  the  pain  of  speaking  of  the 
misfortune  which  has  come  upon  me." 

It  was  true  that  it  was  an  effort  to  him  to 
speak  at  all,  and  he  felt  inwardly  repelled 
and  irritated  by  the  feminine  want  of  restraint 
and  excess  of  emotion  thus  intruded  upon 
him.  It  w^as  not  conceivable  to  him  that 
any  human  being's  grief  could  be  relieved  by 
such  meaningless  manifestations  of  it,  and  he 
looked  with  distaste  upon  that  which  he  was 
compelled  to  witness  as  something  in  itself 
indecent. 

Florry  sank  down  upon  a  chair  in  a  passion 
of  unrestrained  weeping,  and  Rothery  Selfert 
felt  that  to  submit  to  such  vulgar  Intrusion  as 
this  was  not  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
what  he  w^as  called  upon  to  endure. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  see  the  advisability 
of  adding  as  little  as  possible  to  the  distress 
which  I  am  suffering,"  he  said  at  last,  feeling, 
as  acutely  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life, 
that  woman  was  an  excrescence  upon  the 
face  of  the  universe  altogether.     He  would 
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have  rung  the  bell  and  given  her  wine,  had 
he  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  would  more 
quickly  rid  himself  of  her  presence,  and  had 
he  not  also  been  restrained  by  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  unseemly  for  him  to  dispense  any 
sort  of  hospitality  at  present.  He  would 
have  left  the  room,  had  he  not  felt  that  such 
a  step  would  be  almost  brutal,  and  yet  he 
saw  no  other  way  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
scene  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  "  You 
will  excuse  me,"  he  said  at  last,  moving 
towards  the  door,  "  but  I  cannot  endure  this. 
I  will  send  the  physician  to  you,  who  will  no 
doubt  answer  any  question  you  may  wish  to 
put." 

*'  I  must  go  upstairs,"  said  Florry  Carfax 
in  a  choking  voice,  but  speaking  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  and  listen  to  her. 
*'  Where  is — the  room  ?  Oh,  my  darling ! 
my  darling !  I  must  say  good-bye  to  you,  if 
you  are  going  away  !" 

It  was  horrible  to  Rothery  Selfert  that 
strangers  should  thus  assume  their  share  in 
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the  grief  which  ought  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively his  own,  but  he  could  not  help  re- 
membering that,  considering  the  strange  and 
suggestive  circumstances  of  his  wife's  death, 
it  was  almost  necessary  that  he  should  allow 
any  of  her  friends  who  desired  it  free  access 
to  the  chamber  of  mourninof. 

"  If  you  desire  it^  and  will  endeavour  to 
control  your  feelings,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  will 
not  oppose  your  wishes  in  such  a  matter. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  that  I  should  ac- 
company you,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  shorten 
the  distress  it  must  give  me  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

Florry  Carfax  did  not  seem  to  understand, 
hardly  indeed  to  hear,  his  words,  but  she  did 
instinctively  make  some  effort  to  subdue  the 
violence  of  her  emotion,  and  after  a  minute 
or  two  was  able  quietly  to  follow  the  solemn 
processional  step  of  the  widower  up  the  stairs. 
The  chillness  and  want  of  sympathy  in  his 
manner  was  infinitely  distressing  to  her,  and 
she  felt  a  kind  of  relief  at  the  prospect  of 
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entering  the  room  where  she  might  look 
upon  the  one  sweet  familiar  face  that  the 
cold  dreariness  of  that  strange  house  con- 
tained. Even  up  to  the  moment  when  his 
hand  rested  on  the  handle  of  the  door  she 
was  able  to  cheat  herself  into  a  momentary- 
belief  that  the  dear  lips  and  eyes  of  her 
whom  she  had  come  to  see  were  waiting  to 
welcome  her  on  the  other  side.  Then  she 
entered  into  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside  with  a  bitter  sob,  knowing  that 
darkness  had  come  over  the  eyes,  and  still- 
ness closed  the  lips  of  mortal  clay  for  ever. 

The  husband  stood  by  in  silence,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  closely-curtained  room,  striving 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  keep  his  mind  an 
absolute  blank,  free  from  any  sort  of  con- 
sciousness or  thought  whatever.  He  was 
not  a  man  easily  affected  by  external  action 
on  his  senses,  and  the  horror  which  had  to  a 
certain  extent  numbed  his  faculties  during 
the  past  two  days  was  not  so  increased  at 
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once  as  to  force  him  into  any  outward  display 
of  emotion,  so  that  he  was  able  to  cling  des- 
perately to  the  self-control  which  was  left  to 
him,  lest  the  last  rag  which  covered  the 
nakedness  of  his  misery  should  be  torn 
away. 

Then  he  heard  the  lips  of  Florry  Carfax 
moving  as  if  in  prayer,  and  dimly  wondered 
whether  such  a  resource  could  bring  any 
support  to  one  so  unaccustomed  to  it  as  him- 
self, and  whether  it  would  ever  be  possible 
for  him  to  essay  it. 

*'  I  believe  she  is  happy  now,"  said  Florry, 
rising  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  had 
become  almost  calm,  and  he  tried  to  answer 
her,  but  his  lips  were  unable  to  utter  anything 
audible. 

He  remembered  promising  the  dead 
woman  that  her  happiness  should  be  his 
peculiar  care,  and  began  to  realise  that  it  was 
well  for  her  that  the  power  of  fulfilling  his 
promise  had  been  taken  from  him. 

VOL.  III.  54 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Helena,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Rothery  Selfert,  Q.C,  M.P.,  and 
Solicitor-General  to  Her  Majesty,  were  put 
away  in  oak,  and  lead,  and  brick,  and  earth ; 
and  the  widower  once  more  attempted  to 
return  to  his  familiar  duties  at  Westminster 
and  in  the  Temple. 

Not  even  the  influence  of  a  Solicitor- 
General  had  been  able  to  prevent  an  inquest 
from  being  held,  or  to  suppress  entirely  from 
the  daily  journals  all  mention  of  a  calamity 
so  sudden  and  inexplicable ;  but  the  coroner 
had  been  judicious  and  the  jury  considerate, 
and  an  open  verdict,  that  the  deceased 
died  from  the  effects  of  hydrate  of  chloral, 
had  been  returned. 
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As  for  the  newspapers,  they  one  and  all 
deplored  the  existence  of  a  system  under 
which  it  was  possible  for  hydrate  of  chloral, 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  dangerous  to 
life,  to  be  purchased  at  all.  The  Electric 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  if  sleeping- 
draughts  were  still  to  be  ordered,  they  ought 
to  be  administered  in  every  case  by  a  pro- 
perly qualified  chemist  or  his  assistant  in 
person  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  suggestive 
article  unfortunately  omitted  to  grapple  with 
the  practical  difficulties  inseparable  from  so 
salutary  a  regulation,  having  probably  pro- 
vided sufficient  "  copy "  before  they  were 
reached. 

At  any  rate,  this  expression  of  righteous 
indignation  against  the  sellers  of  dangerous 
drugs  left  little  room  for  a  dissertation  upon 
the  special  causes  which  had  led  to  their  mis- 
use in  this  particular  case,  and  not  very  much 
was  said  as  to  the  misadventure  by  which 
the  "  unfortunate  lady  "  had  met  her  death. 

So  far  Rothery  Selfert  felt  that  as  much 
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respect  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  had 
been  shown  to  the  fragments  of  the  veil 
which  had  been  torn  down  from  Its  place 
before  the  shrine  of  his  privacy  ;  but  never- 
theless the  holy  place  had  been  entered  by 
profane  feet,  and  Its  sanctity  had  been  de- 
filed for  ever.  His  manner  became  even- 
more  repellent,  and  his  reserve  more  chilling,, 
than  It  had  been  before ;  but  he  was  ham- 
pered by  the  consciousness,  as  he  went  about 
among  men,  that  his  glory  had  departed  from 
him,  and  the  curious  eyes  he  saw  on  all  sides 
wherever  he  found  himself,  seemed  to  burn 
Into  his  very  soul. 

Only  a  month  had  passed  since  his  wife's 
death,  and  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  have  succeeded  yet  In  driving  Lena's 
passion-stained  face,  as  he  last  remembered 
It,  entirely  from  his  dreams,  or  In  ridding  him- 
self altogether  of  that  sense  of  something  like 
responsibility  which  had  kept  hammering  at 
the  door  of  his  conscience  during  that  first 
awful  night  when  the  shadow  of  death  was 
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drawn  over  the  house.     No  one  had  been 
found  bold  enough,  now  that  he  was  once 
more  a  wifeless,  childless  man,  to  find  fault 
with  the  way  in    which  he  had  discharged 
those  marital  duties,  so  rashly  undertaken  and 
so  imperfectly  understood.     His   house  had 
been  filled  for  a  few  days  with  such  of  his 
wife's  family,  such  even  of  her  friends,  as  had 
cared  to  come  and  weep  there ;    and  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  their  re- 
maining, they  had  gone  back  to  their  homes, 
and  Rothery  Selfert  had  been  allowed  to  feel 
that  he  was  emancipated  from  their  criticisms 
for  ever.      He  was  still  only  a  middle-aged 
man — hardly  even  that,  as  some  people  reckon 
middle  age — and  might  have  had  the  pros- 
pect of  again  venturing,  with  greater  circum- 
spection, upon  the  choice  of  a  more  suitable 
wife  for  a  man  in  his  position,  had  he  been  so 
inclined;  but  the  very  idea  of  so  forgetting 
his  trouble  made  him  shudder,  and  he  felt 
that,  as  far  as   he  was  concerned,  the  world 
-would  be  henceforth  composed  of  men  only. 
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Even  with  men  he  no  longer  felt  able  to  deal 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  a  gr^at 
weariness  of  all  the  duties  and  dignities,  in 
which  he  had  once  taken  such  pleasure,  seemed 
to  render  his  very  existence  a  burden  to  his 
spirit. 

It  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  define  the 
motives  which  took  him  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  his  wife's  grave.  Her  father  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  be  buried 
at  Kew,  and  the  husband  had  made  no  ob- 
jection, being  willing  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  look  upon 
as  the  past.  Those  who  have  read  this 
history  may  remember  that  there  was  another 
grave  in  a  country  churchyard  in  Kent  that 
had  been  sacred  to  him  once,  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  woman  who  had  been  willing  in 
his  youth  to  share  his  life  with  him,  if  it  had 
been  a  less  ambitious  one.  He  had  long  ago 
given  up  visiting  that  grave,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  the  sensations  with  which  he  had 
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once  done  so,  but  some  of  those  memories  of 
his  youth  came  back  to  him  as  he  pushed 
open  the  Httle  churchyard  gate,  overshadowed 
with  a  waving  canopy  of  the  splendour  of  a 
leafy  spring,  and  passed  over  the  moist  turf 
towards  the  stone  which  had  been  raised  by 
his  direction  to  the  memory  of  the  second 
woman  who  had  offered  him  her  love.  The 
marble  had  been  already  chiselled  with  letters 
that  told  her  name  and  age,  and  those  who 
loved  her  best  would  have  almost  fancied  it 
cruel  that  the  record  of  her  being  numbered 
with  the  dead  should  have  been  so  speedily 
completed,  while  the  music  of  her  living 
voice,  and  the  warmth  of  her  hand,  seemed 
hardly  yet  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
present.  As  he  stood  reading  the  inscription, 
he  saw  that  some  hand  had  placed  fresh 
flowers  that  morning  on  the  stone,  and 
stopped  to  wonder  who  had  been  there  to 
discharge  duties  that  should  have  been  his, 
and  for  which  he  was  so  unfitted.  There 
were  other  flowers  lying  there  too,  already 
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faded,  and  It  was  plain  that  they  had  been  re- 
placed that  morning,  as  if  to  celebrate  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection.'  It  came 
across  his  mind  that  neither  in  her  lifetime 
nor  after  it  had  he  strewn  flowers  for  her, 
and  he  wondered  vaguely  whether  they  would 
ever  have  understood  each  other  better,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  with  time  and  inclination  for 
such  trivialities.  He  had  taken  to  wondering 
of  late,  whether  there  was  anything  to  blame 
or  regret  in  the  difference  between  other  men 
and  himself  which  he  knew  existed,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a 
stern  delight;  but  he  felt  that  now,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  nature,  and 
did  not  even  stoop  to  raise  one  of  the  blossoms 
to  his  lips.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  which 
he  had  taken  off  Instinctively,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  mind  had  been  able 
to  shape  a  prayer,  and  walked  slowly  back 
towards  the  railway  station,  with  a  latent 
hope  that  the  weakness  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  would  remain  unknown. 
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He  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  when  the  road  suddenly 
turned,  and  In  a  minute,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, he  came  face  to  face  with  the  man  who 
was  most  hateful  to  him  of  all  the  world,  and 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  last  time  he 
met  him  on  his  own  doorstep.  Hurst  Atlee 
was  walking  slowly  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  widower  had  come,  w^Ith  the  settled 
cloud  on  his  brow  which  had  become  habitual 
to  it,  and  the  weary  look  in  his  eyes  of  one 
whose  mental  vision  is  straining  after  a 
vanished  face,  and  an  Idol  that  Is  very  far 
off.  It  was  Impossible  not  to  notice  that  he 
was  in  mourning,  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
ostentatious,  and  Rothery  Selfert  felt  the 
passion  of  hate  rising  and  surging  in  his 
breast,  till  it  seemed  to  leave  room  there  for 
no  other  thought  or  feeling.  He  knew  by 
Instinct  now  from  whom  the  flowers  on  his 
wife's  grave  had  come,  and  the  very  hatband 
the  man  wore  seemed  designed  as  an  addi- 
tional insult  to  himself. 
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''Stop!"  he  said  In  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion,  seeing  that  the  other  was  about  to 
pass  him  without  notice.  "  Stop !  do  you 
hear  ?" 

Atlee  paused  for  a  moment,  Irresolute  how 
to  act,  and  then  turned  back  in  obedience  to 
the  other's  command.  '^  I  will  stop,  cer- 
talnl}^,"  he  said  deliberately,  **and  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say,  if  you  are  so  mad  as 
to  say  anything." 

"You  have  no  right  here,"  said  Rothery 
Selfert,  striving  in  vain  to  imitate  his  enemy's 
calmness.  "  It  is  only  as  an  insult  to  me 
that  you  come  here  at  all,  and  you  know  it." 

*'  I  know  that  you  are  mad,"  answered 
Atlee  coolly;  *'but  if  you  Insist  upon  my 
listening  to  your  ravings,  I  have  no  objection." 

The  lane  in  which  they  stood  was  quiet 
and  lonely,  and  Rothery  Selfert  felt  a  mur- 
derous inclination  to  seize  the  other  by  the 
throat,  which  not  even  the  remembrance  of 
the  spot  he  had  left,  ten  minutes  before,  could 
entirely  subdue.     At  that  moment  he  felt  as 
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if  he  would  have  willingly  given  up  all  the 
successes  and  all  the  triumphs  of  his  life,  to 
see  that  man  dying  before  his  eyes — dying 
by  the  most  cruel  of  deaths,  with  conscious- 
ness enough  left  to  see  his  enemy  taking 
delight  in  his  sufferings. 

''  Go !"  he  said,  with  a  great  effort,  point- 
ing in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  other  had  been  walking.  *'  I  warn  you 
not  to  drive  me  too  far." 

"  I  am  not  a  child,"  said  Atlee  con- 
temptuously, "  to  be  frightened  by  such  silly 
threats  as  those.  The  road  Is  free  to  both 
of  us,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
I  am  ready  to  listen  to  It.  Only  you  will 
have  to  listen  in  your  turn." 

"  I  will  say  nothing,"  answered  Rothery 
Selfert,  **  not  a  word.  I  only  forbid  you  to 
venture  where  you  were  going." 

*'  *  Forbid '    is   a    strong   word,"   said    the 

other.     ^'  But  it  is  your  work,  of  course,  and 

it  is  natural  you  should  object  to  others 
visiting  it." 
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"  I  tell  you  I  win  say  nothing,  and  I  will 
hear  nothing,"  replied  the  elder  man  in  a 
thick  voice.     "  I  only  tell  you  to  go." 

''  You  told  me  to  stop  just  now,"  said 
Atlee,  "  and  you  will  hear  whatever  I  choose 
to  say.  I  shall  rest  the  easier,  when  It  comes 
to  my  turn  to  lie  there,  for  having  said  It.  I 
tell  you  again  that  that  grave,  at  which  we 
are  neither  of  us  worthy  to  kneel,  was  dug  by 
you.  You  are  her  murderer,  and  you  shall 
hide  the  knowledge  from  yourself  no  longer." 

Rothery  Selfert  staggered  as  if  the  icy 
finger  of  death  had  touched  his  heart,  and 
driven  all  the  blood  for  a  moment  from  it. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  lips  refused  to 
move,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  fascination,  upon  those  of 
his  accuser.  Only  by  a  feeble  gesture  was 
he  able  to  deprecate  the  torture  under  which 
he  was  writhing. 

"  Was  it  not  enough,"  continued  the  other, 
''  that  you  should  have  chilled  and  repelled 
the  warmth  and  softness   of  her  nature  by 
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forcing  it  into  union  with  your  own  ?  Ta 
make  her  life  loveless,  and  to  turn  her  heart 
into  a  stone,  lest  any  other  should  find  the 
warmth  there  from  which  you  turned  away^ 
was  not  that  evil  enough  to  her,  without  tor- 
turing her  by  your  arrogance  and  cruelty  till 
even  the  grave,  where  she  could  lie  out  of 
your  reach,  seemed  a  refuge  to  her  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  surprised  at 
her  seeking  it  of  her  own  accord,  after  you 
had  poisoned  her  mind  with  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  law,  of  God  or  man,  to  forbid 
her  doing  so  !  I  tell  you  she  was  murdered 
by  you,  as  surely  as  she  now  lies  sleeping 
there,  where  neither  you  nor  I  can  touch 
her !" 

"You  are  raving,"  said  Rothery  Selfert, 
moistening  his  dry  lips  before  he  could  make 
his  voice  heard  at  all,  and  then  hardly  recog- 
nising his  own  tones  in  the  harsh,  unnatural 
utterance  which  came  from  them.  "  Have 
you  anything  more  to  say  ?" 

*'  I     would    say    It    a    thousand     times,'* 
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answered  the  other,  ''and  never  stop  from 
weariness,  if  I  thought  it  would  add  a  single 
moment's  suffering  to  your  punishment,  or 
give  you  one  reason  more  for  loathing  your- 
self as  others  loathe  you.  Now  I  am  going 
back  to  London — not  at  your  bidding,  you 
understand,  but  because  I  am  not  fit,  after 
having  seen  you,  to  stand  in  that  churchyard 
as  I  have  done  before.  When  you  are  gone 
I  shall  come  back  here — often,  do  you 
hear  ?" 

Atlee  turned  and  walked  away  as  he 
finished  speaking,  leaving  the  other  standing 
there  motionless,  with  a  mingled  look  of  fear 
and  horror  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  churchyard  in  the  distance,  where 
the  flowers  lay  strewn  upon  the  freshly- 
turned  sods. 

He  would  have  gone  back  and  thrown 
those  flowers  outside  the  churchyard,  had  he 
dared  to  do  so,  as  unholy  offerings  placed 
there  to  pollute  the  memory  of  the  dead,  but 
with  all  his  resolution  he  could  not  compel 
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himself  to  return  to  the  side  of  that  grave. 
Remorse  of  some  kind  had  been  striving  to 
make  itself  felt  in  his  mind  ever  since  the 
first  shock  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  it  was  a 
new  and  horrible  suggestion  of  responsibility 
to  which  he  had  just  been  compelled  to 
listen,  and  the  poisoned  barb  made  its  way 
in  through  the  joints  of  his  armour  at  once. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  felt  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  and  gloomily  despondent  at  the  utter 
failure  of  the  theories  which  he  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  constructing,  but  he  had  refused 
to  open  his  eyes  to  any  phantom  embodiment 
of  guilt.  Now  he  felt  as  if  the  eyelids  them- 
selves had  been  torn  off  by  pitiless  hands, 
and  could  never  again  be  closed  on  the 
aching  balls  for  a  moment's  rest.  The  light 
beat  full  on  the  pupils,  and  all  that  he  had 
shut  out  stared  him  in  the  face. 

During  all  his  life  Rothery  Selfert  had 
kept  the  thoughts  and  pursuits,  which  formed 
the  business  of  his  life,  so  entirely  distinct 
from  its  other  thinly-scattered  associations,  that 
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in  all  the  confusion  of  mind  which  followed 
upon  his  wife's  death  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  there  could  be  any  possible  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  or  that  the  speculative 
theories  in  which  he  had  allowed  his  literary 
fancy  to  indulge  could  have  Influenced  In  any 
manner  the  mind  of  a  woman  whom  they 
were  never  intended  to  reach.  It  has  been 
before  said  that  It  gave  him  no  pleasure  when 
he  saw  the  periodical  containing  his  essay  on 
the  lawfulness  of  self-destruction  In  his  wife's 
hands  ;  but  this  was  rather  because  he  dis- 
approved of  her  peeping,  under  any  pretence, 
into  the  extra-marital  part  of  his  own  mind 
than  from  any  fear  that  the  steadiness  of  her 
religious  principles  might  be  shaken  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  learning.  Religious  princi- 
ples in  a  wife  were,  he  considered,  matters 
which  it  Is  her  duty  to  keep  as  carefully  as 
possible  out  of  the  danger  of  causing  her 
husband  any  annoyance — as  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively her  own  concern  as  professional  and 
social  pursuits  are  his.     A  man,  according  to 
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his  view,  must  of  necessity  write  and  say 
many  things  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
from  his  wife's  knowledge,  and  it  is  monstrous 
to  expect  him  to  remember  his  matrimonial 
fetters  during  all  the  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
in  which  she  is  allowed  to  forget  some  of 
hers.  That  had  been  his  theory,  and  when 
he  was  writing  his  article  for  the  Periodic  he 
would  certainly  have  smiled  contemptuously 
at  the  suggestion  that  it  could  possibly  con- 
cern his  wife  into  what  by-paths  of  speculation 
he  allowed  his  fancy  to  stray.  Now  he  was 
told,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  deny  it 
even  to  himself,  that  because  he  had  dared 
to  deal  freely  with  opinions  that  were  by 
accident  religious  as  well  as  philosophical,  he 
was  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
hysterical  delirium  under  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, his  wife  had  put  an  end  to  her 
existence. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  no  religious  principle  himself,  because  he 
had   deliberately  made   up   his   mind,  in   his 
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early  manhood,  that  the  problem  of  religious 
belief  was  one  which  the  intellect  of  man  was 
incapable  of  solving,  and  had  determined 
that  he  would  not  be  fettered  by  anything 
more  than  a  nominal  adherence  to  the  creed 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  A  nominal 
adherence  he  had  resolved  to  maintain,  partly 
because  his  opinions  were  not  even  settled 
enough  to  warrant  him  in  publicly  declaring 
that  he  had  none,  partly  from  an  idea 
that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  man's 
worldly  interests  for  him  to  assert  that 
which  must  necessarily  shock  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  into  contact.  The 
forms  with  which  ordinary  orthodoxy  de- 
mands compliance  are  certainly  not  such  as 
call  for  any  remarkable  effort  or  self-denial, 
and  Rothery  Selfert's  experience  of  life  had 
taught  him  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  prudent  to 
startle  the  complacency  of  mankind  by  an 
open  profession  which  amounts  to  an  asser- 
tion that  all  those  who  disagree  with  it  are 
either  hypocritical  or  idiotic.     Nevertheless, 
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he  had  not  allowed   his  own  imagination  to 
wander  far  beyond  the  material  probabilities 
of  the  existence  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and  in  advocating-  the  right  of  every  man  to 
venture  upon  others  at  his  own  discretion  he 
had   resolutely  shut  out  from   his  mind  any 
unauthorised   speculations   as    to   the   conse- 
quences of  such  temerity.     Those  who  were 
dead   he  looked  upon  as  having  passed  be- 
yond the  pale  of  sympathy,  love,  or  compre- 
hension, and  he  shivered  with  horror  at  the 
idea  of  having  been  himself  instrumental  in 
sending  the  woman  who  had  been  called  by 
his  name  into  that  outer  darkness  which  he 
did  not  understand,  but  where  he  could  not 
rid  himself  of  an   instinctive  belief  that  ex- 
istence of  some   sort   was    probably  carried 
on.     He  did   not  dare  to  look  back  again 
towards  the  churchyard  he  had  left,  but  went 
home  with  a  new  fear  in   his  heart,  and  a 
growing  feeling  of  inability  to  give  his  mind 
again    to   the   trivial    and    passing    incidents 
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of  every-day  life  which   had  once  been  so 
sufficient  to  engross  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  peni- 
tence, which  is  so  common  even  to  the  most 
irreligious  of  men,  arises  from  mere  educa- 
tion and  habit,  and  how  much  from  an  innate 
belief  in  natural — or  supernatural — justice. 
In  some  such  sense  as  this  Rothery  Selfert 
felt  penitent  that  night,  as  he  sat  up  in  his 
library  alone,  trying  once  more  to  compel  his 
mind  to  disregard  the  new  sensitiveness  and 
the  new  apprehensions  of  which  he  had  lately 
become  conscious,  and  to  find  its  wonted 
gratification  in  that  other  and  larger  part  of 
his  life  from  which  it  had  been  so  roughly 
diverted. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  his  dis- 
ordered imagination  kept  struggling  with  a 
vague  idea  that  It  would  be  necessary  for 
him,  sooner  or  later,  to  undergo  some  sort  of 
penance;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  al- 
most a  relief  to  his  mind,  when  he  knew  what 
practicable  form  that  penance  could  assume. 
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At  that  moment  he  could  have  been  con- 
tented even  to  submit  to  humiliation  before 
his  fellow-creatures,  if  he  could  only  have 
been  assured  that  by  his  doing  so  the  debt 
which  he  had  incurred  would  be  wiped  out 
for  ever. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  it  had  been  part 
of  his  punishment  to  listen  in  silence  to 
the  reproaches  of  the  man  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  all  his  misery,  and  yet  he  knew 
that  the  score  was  not  wiped  out  yet. 

It  was  more  to  relieve  this  sense  of  lia- 
bility to  retribution  than  with  any  other 
desire,  that  he  determined  at  last  to  humble 
himself  before  the  man  who  had  been  left 
childless  by  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon 
his  own  house,  and  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
utterly  valueless  in  itself,  for  the  wrong 
which  he  began  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
he  had  done  to  his  wife. 

Had  she  been  still  within  his  reach,  he 
would,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  have 
even    carried    his    repentance    to   her,   and 
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would  have  felt  that  justice  was  satisfied 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  sunk  so 
low. 

Even  while  writing  the  letter,  it  seemed  to 
him  at  times  that  he  was  addressing  her 
indirectly,  and  he  actually  paused  before 
he  addressed  the  envelope,  from  the  same 
feeling. 

''  Dear  Mr.  Morden, 

"  The  mental  distress  under  which  I 
have  been  suffering,  and  which  has  been 
very  great,  has  prevented  me  from  writing 
any  letters,  or  discharging  any  duties,  except 
such  my  official  position  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  neglect.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  long  desirous  of  expressing  to  you 
something  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  have 
been  struggling  against  my  misfortunes,  and 
even  of  asking  your  forgiveness  for  much 
of  which  you  may  consider  that  you  have 
reason  to  complain." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
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threw  down  the  pen  in  something  like  de* 
spair.  It  was  as  easy  to  him  as  ever  to 
compose  with  fluency  the  long  and  involved 
periods  which  were  so  characteristic  of  his 
style,  but  the  very  facility  with  which  he 
gave  visible  shape  to  his  humiliation  almost 
sickened  him  with  the  task. 

However  blindly  he  had  been  feeling  his 
way  through  life,  had  he  not  achieved  suc- 
cesses which  entitled  him  to  look  down  upon 
such  a  man  as  this  as  his  inferior,  and  was  it 
not  unseemly  that  he  should  lay  his  neck  in 
the  dust  to  be  trampled  on  after  this  fashion  ? 

Then  he  took  up  the  pen  again,  deter- 
mined not  to  shrink  from  the  penance  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself  for  his  salva- 
tion. 

"  You  are  aware  that,  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  miserable  calamity  which  has 
plunged  us  both  into  distress,  it  had  become 
evidentj  that  there  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  want  of  harmony  between  your  daughter 
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*'  From  your  communication  to  me,  If 
know  that  you  considered,  as  it  was  per- 
haps natural  you  should  do,  that  I  was- 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  blame  for  this 
unhappy  state  of  things. 

"  I  wish  freely  to  acknowledge  that,  what- 
ever causes  may  have  in  fact  existed  for 
my  displeasure,  I  was  guilty  of  grave  errors 
of  judgment  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
seemed  right  to  me  to  express  it. 

"  I  wish  also  to  say  candidly  that  I  com- 
mitted a  mistake  even  greater,  in  resenting 
with  too  much  impatience  your  well-intended 
attempt  to  remove  the  unhappy  dissension 
which  had  in  some  manner  come  to  your 
knowledge. 

'*  After  myself,  you  were  of  course  the 
person  most  concerned  in  providing  for  your 
daughter's  happiness,  and  God  knows  how 
deeply  I  regret  my  failure  to  discharge 
the  duty  I  had  undertaken  in  this  re- 
spect ! 

"It  is  of  little   consequence  to   any  one 
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to  know  that  in  so  failing,  my  own  happi- 
ness was  utterly  marred  as  well.  I  only  add 
that  it  is  so,  to  prevent  you  from  entertain- 
ing any  misconception  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  regret  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
express. 

*'  I  trust  you  will  endeavour  for  the  future 
to  think  of  me  without  resentment,  as  one  on 
whom  the  same  misfortune  as  that  v;hich 
you  deplore  is  pressing  very  heavily. 

"  It  would  be  an  intrusion  on  your  grief  if 
I  were  to  express  further  my  hope  that 
you  will  in  timie  find  some  means  of  forget- 
ting it,  and  that  you  will  understand  the 
feelings  with  which  I  have  only  to  add 
that 

"  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

"  ROTHERY    SeLFERT." 

It  seemed  to  him,  when  he  read  this  letter 
over  before  sealing  it,  that  his  exculpation 
of  his  wife,  and  his  apology  for  anything  in 
which  he  had  himself  erred,  had  been  so  full 
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and  complete  that  it  would  have  even  satis- 
fied her,  had  it  been  possible  for  such  a 
test  to  be  applied  to  it. 

He  was  so  unused  to  condescend  to  any 
admission,  even  indirect,  of  his  own  liability 
to  error,  that  he  honestly  believed  himself 
to  have  almost  passed  the  limits  of  decency 
and  good  taste,  in  the  self-prostration  to 
which  he  had  constrained  his  pride. 

Twice  over  he  had,  impliedly  if  not  in 
express  terms,  asked  the  man  s  forgiveness, 
for  vague  offences  which  he  could  not  put 
before  himself  in  definite  shape,  when  he 
tried  to  do  so  ! 

Had  he  not  refrained  from  saying  a  word 
in  censure  of  his  wife,  who  must,  he  thought, 
in  the  eye  of  man  no  less  than  in  that  of 
Heaven — or  of  natural  justice — be  held  at 
least  equally  responsible  with  himself  for  all 
the  misery  that  had  come  upon  them  ? 

Of  course  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  displeasure  had  been  utterly  ground- 
less, but  he  had  not  even  asserted  that, any 
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grounds  in  fact  existed ;  and  the  suggestion 
that  there  might  possibly  have  been  such 
was  only  necessary,  to  make  the  phrase  in 
which  he  expressed  his  contrition  logical  as 
well  as  intelligible. 

He  put  his  letter  into  the  box,  feeling  as 
he  did  so  that  he  had  with  his  own  hand 
broken  down  the  division  which  he  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  raising  between  himself 
and  the  inferiority  of  his  fellows,  and  that 
he  had  at  any  rate  done  his  best  to  disarm 
retribution  of  its  sting.  Yet,  as  he  lay 
down  that  night,  the  cloud  seemed  still 
hanging  over  him,  and  he  felt  that  there 
was  still  thunder  to  break  upon  his 
head. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  became  known  before  very  long  that  the 
Solicitor-General  was  not  going  to  retain  the 
post  which  had  been  the  prize  of  so  many 
years'  successful  effort,  and  had  intimated  to 
the  Government  his  anxiety  to  free  himself 
from  its  duties  as  soon  as  it  could  be  decided 
that  some  one  of  the  many  who  aspired  to 
tread  in  his  steps  was  fit  to  undertake  them. 
Reasons  are  not  always  assigned  for  such  an 
unwonted  step,  and,  if  given  at  all,  are  not 
received  with  that  absolute  belief  which  is 
accorded  to  the  motives  under  which  a  course 
exactly  the  reverse  is  taken  ;  but  it  was  stated 
with  much  clearness  in  the  papers  that  a  scru- 
pulousness of  conscience  hardly  too  much  to 
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be  commended,  was  the  real  cause  which  had 
temporarily  severed  the  connection  between 
the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  the  day  and  his 
party.     The  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
bishoprics  had  become  more  than  a  dream, 
and  had  certainly  passed  beyond  the  stage 
when  it  could  be  condemned  as  ''  swagger," 
having  indeed   been   already  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Conservative  party  through 
the  perils  of  a  second  reading.      In  that  divi- 
sion the   name   of  the  Solicitor-General  had 
not  appeared  ;  and  though  this  in  itself  might 
have  been  excused  on  the  plea  of  his  recent 
bereavement,  yet  It  was  generally  known  that 
in  any  event  it  would  not  have  gone  to  swell 
the  slender  majority  amiongst  which  it  should 
have  been  found.     A  Solicitor-General,  who 
cannot  so  far  control  his  conscience  as  to  act 
with  his  party  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
is    certainly  fully  justified    in    resigning   his 
post,   without   any   other    reason   being  sus- 
pected ;   but  there  were  not  wanting  voices 
to   declare   that,    had   it   not  been   for  other 
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circumstances  not  fully  understood  by  the 
outside  world,  the  conscience  would  have 
been  controlled. 

"  It's  all  humbug  about  scruples,"  the  man 
who  had  called  the  threatened  bill  itself 
'^swagger"  was  heard  to  declare  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House.  "  I  know  from  the 
best  authority  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  swallow  the  bishops  long  ago,  only  some- 
thing else  stuck  in  his  throat." 

This  was  certainly  a  perversion  of  such 
declaration  of  his  intentions  as  the  curiosity 
of  Mr.  Roller  had  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  the  Solicitor-General,  but  Rothery  Sel- 
fert  had  never  been  credited  with  the  con- 
scientious tenderness  he  now  professed,  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  listened  to  Mr. 
Roller's  assurance  were  inclined  to  accept  it 
as  correct. 

It  was,  however,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  the  Solicitor-General,  after  having 
hardly  discharged  the  duties  of  that  post  for 
three  months,  was  about  to  resign,  if  indeed 
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his  resignation  was  not  already  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Men  who  knew  him  well  de- 
clared that,  in  that  short  period,  ten  years  at 
least  had  been  added  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance of  age,  and  that  he  was  only  acting 
wisely  in  recognising  his  own  physical  in- 
capacity to  sustain  such  a  burden  any  longer. 
He  had  been  wont,  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
practice  as  a  leader  of  his  circuit,  to  astonish 
all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him 
by  the  rapidity  and  vigour  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  heaviest  "papers" 
which  could  be  laid  before  him ;  and  while 
no  amount  of  labour  or  fatigue  seemed  too 
much  for  his  powers,  it  did  not  appear  that 
he  was  ever  driven  to  the  necessity  of  either. 
In  this  respect  it  was  impossible  now  to 
ignore  the  change  which  had  come  upon 
him,  and  though  he  came  into  court  looking 
as  if  he  had  sat  up  all  night  over  his  briefs, 
it  happened  more  than  once  that  he  was 
manifestly  unprepared  for  his  duties,  or 
unable  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
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had  been  acquired  with  so  much  pains.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  conscious  of  his  failure, 
but  the  consciousness  hardly  added  a  moment's 
keenness  to  the  torture  of  mind  which  he 
carried  about  with  him  wherever  he  went ; 
and  he  felt  that  all  that  was  left  for  him  to 
do  was  to  pass  through  the  years  that  might 
remain  to  him  of  life  without  hoping  to  get 
rid  of  his  suffering,  attracting  only  as  little  of 
the  criticism  and  curiosity  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  very  daylight  of  his  existence 
as  possible.  He  was  already  a  rich  man, 
and  though  he  did  not  intend  absolutely  to 
reject  such  private  practice  as  should  still 
come  in  his  way,  he  felt  that  the  days  of  his 
triumphs  at  the  bar  were  over. 

Such  a  resolution  was  not  of  course  arrived 
at  without  a  struggle,  but  there  were  few  who 
attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  those 
who  approached  him  with  offers  of  sympathy 
were  repelled  by  a  manner  as  frigid  and  im- 
penetrable as  It  had  ever  been. 

Brookings  lamentations  were,  perhaps,  as 
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sincere  as  those  of  any  one,  and  certainly 
more  outspoken  ;  but  means  were  found  to 
assuage  his  professional  regret,  and  he 
learned  in  time  to  speak  almost  slightingly 
of  the  drudgery  to  which  he,  in  common 
with  other  legal  luminaries,  had  been  tempo- 
rarily obliged  to  submit.  There  was  a 
period,  he  declared,  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
when  he  should  cease  at  length  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  public,  and  devote  his  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Brookine 
candidly  admitted  that  he  had  not  yet  found 
time  for  such  intellectual  relaxation. 

So  Rothery  Selfert  stepped  down  from  his 
high  place,  and  if  there  were  few  to  regret 
his  fall,  there  were  certainly  some  to  whom 
it  seemed  once  more  possible — seeing  that 
Providence  governed  the  world  in  such  a 
manner — to  trust  in  that  natural  equity  which 
abhors  the  favouritism  of  chance. 

*'  I  begin  to  believe  he'll  die  some  day, 
just  as  other  people  have  to  do !"  said  Frank 
Morden  one  morning  at  the  breakfast-table 
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at  Lord's-end,  reading  an  account  from  the 
daily  paper  of  the  collapse  of  his  foe. 

The  clergyman  looked  up  sternly  from  his 
teacup,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  irreverence 
from  which  not  even  his  own  family  could 
escape  untainted,  and  the  clergyman's  wife, 
considering  herself  responsible  for  her  off- 
spring in  such  matters,  ventured  a  mild 
remonstrance. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  do !"  said  Frank,  ex- 
hilarated by  the  comments  of  the  Electric 
upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the 
vacant  dignity.  ^'  He  won't  be  better  off 
than  other  people  then,  at  any  rate  !" 

From  which  irreverent  levity  it  will  be 
perceived  that  Frank  had  shaken  off,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  horror  of  his  first  grief,  and 
further,  that  his  devotional  attendances  at  St. 
Agatha's  had  not  yet  resumed  that  swa}^  over 
his  mind,  under  which  the  current  of  his  being 
had  undergone  a  change. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  much  to  be  pitied," 
said    Miss    Sophy   Morden,    "  and    I    can't 
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understand  why  Frank  is  so  bitter  against 
him.  It  must  be  so  shocking  for  a  man  to 
have  everybody  talking  about  his  wife's 
dying  in  that  sort  of  way — almost  a  dis- 
grace." 

Frank,  who  had  given  up  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  animate  everybody  else  with  his 
own  indignation  against  the  object  of  Sophy's 
gentle  commiseration,  went  out  of  the  room 
with  a  half-smothered  oath,  and  was  heard 
immediately  afterwards  to  bang  the  street 
door  behind  him. 

"  Sophy,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Morden,  with 
an  uneasy  glance  at  her  husband,  "  you  ought 
to  have  more  consideration  for  your  brother. 
You  know  how  much  he  has  suffered  from  all 
this  unhappiness." 

*'  That's  all  nonsense,  mamma,"  said  Sophy, 
with  some  contempt.  "  You  don't  suppose 
he  goes  to  church  because  he's  unhappy  ? 
If  you  understood  Frank  as  well  as  I  do, 
you'd  see  that  he'd  found  quite  as  much  con- 
solation for  his  unhappiness  as  is  good  for 
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bim  already."  The  special  form  of  consola- 
tion to  which  Sophy  alluded  had  never  yet 
been  thrown  in  her  own  way,  and  she  deemed 
it  especially  hard  that  a  man  should  find,  even 
in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties,  so 
many  resources  to  which  to  turn  in  his  afflic- 
tion, which  were  denied  to  the  fettered  isola- 
tion of  a  woman.  "  It's  a  Miss  Davidson, 
this  time,"  continued  the  young  lady,  with 
some  acrimony,  *'  and  I  suppose  in  six  months 
it  will  be  somebody  else." 

Mrs.  Morden,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
time  when  scented  envelopes  and  monograms 
came  to  soothe  Frank's  hostility  to  the  world 
at  large,  felt  it  some  relief  to  hear  that  the 
name  of  the  young  lady,  from  whom  he  was 
alleged  to  be  seeking  consolation,  was  this 
time  not  such  as  need  be  concealed  from  the 
anxiety  of  his  parents,  and  refrained  from 
further  rebuking  her  daughter's  want  of 
consideration. 

Frank,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 
own  affairs  were  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
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home  as  often  as  he  turned  his  back,  went 
moodily  down  to  the  Temple,  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  he  went  whether  the  feeling 
of  emptiness  which  he  was  still  conscious  of 
at  his  heart  could  ever  entirely  be  removed. 
When  such  a  sufferer  begins  to  debate  with 
himself  the  probabilities  of  such  a  recovery, 
he    is    certainly  on    the    high    road    towards 
convalescence,  and  it  is  possible  that  Sophy 
was   not   quite  wrong   in   her  conjectures  as 
to  the  mode  of  his  cure.      He  was  still,  how- 
ever, partly  ashamed  of  the  elasticity  of  his 
constitution,   and  would   have  been  satisfied 
to   cherish    throughout    his   life  the  memory 
of  his  boyish   love,  had   he  not   felt  that  it 
was    insufficient    for   his    needs.      Neverthe- 
less,  there  were   moments  when   he  felt,   as 
he  walked  back  from  the  afternoon  service 
at  St.  Agatha's  with   Miss  Milly  Davidson, 
that  a  milder  kind  of   happiness   than   that 
which  he  had  once  coveted  from  a  distance 
might  some  day  satisfy  the  cravings  of   his 
heart. 
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He  had  no  particular  object  in  going  into 
town ;  his  educational  visits  to  Mr.  Chaffin  s 
establishment  having  become  things  of  the 
past,  to  which  he  already  looked  back,  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  with  something 
of  a  tender  regret.  Nor  was  the  society  of 
Miss  Davidson,  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
within  his  reach,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  inflicting  a  good  deal  more  of  his 
society  upon  Hurst  Atlee  than  was  perhaps 
for  its  own  sake  desirable,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  regard  the  chambers  in  Vernon 
Buildings  as  a  refuge  where  alone  the 
sacredness  of  his  feelings  was  properly  ap- 
preciated. There  was,  at  any  rate,  this  in 
common  between  the  two  men,  that  Rothery 
Selfert  was  alike  hateful  and  even  contemp- 
tible to  both,  and  Frank  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe 
how  uniformly  the  elder  man  forbore  from 
analysing  the  elements  of  the  hate  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  loudly  expressed. 
Whatever   mischief    had    been   wrought   by 
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the  love,  such  as  It  was,  which  Hurst  Atlee 
had  made  no  effort  to  stifle  when  it  first 
sprang  into  fire  in  his  breast,  it  had  remained 
at  any  rate  unsuspected  by  all  but  the  two 
human  beings  on  whose  lives  its  sparks  had 
fallen,  and  the  memory  of  the  innocent 
woman  who  had  unwittingly  lighted  it  had 
escaped  defilement  from  its  smoke.  Never- 
theless, it  was  beyond  Hurst  Atlee's  strength 
to  trample  out  the  smouldering  embers,  and 
if  he  tolerated  Frank's  society  with  a  patience 
that  sometimes  surprised  himself,  it  was  be- 
cause there  was  something  of  tenderness  in 
his  mind  for  the  boy  who  had  been  wise 
enough^  whatever  might  have  been  his  follies, 
to  love  with  all  the  strength  of  his  feeble 
nature  the  one  woman  in  the  world  who 
had  seemed  to  himself  worthy  of  a  man's 
devotion. 

Frank  met  Atlee  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case in  Vernon  Buildings,  and  was  so  en- 
grossed with  his  own  doubts  and  perplexities 
as  to  his  future,  that  he  did  not  at  first  per- 
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celve  the  excitement — almost  the  exultation — 
visible  in  his  friend's  manner. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  ?"  said  Atlee, 
interrupting  the  other's  words  of  every-day 
greeting. 

Frank  looked  at  him,  and  wondered  that 
any  possible  event  could  have  so  disturbed 
the  self-control  which  had  always  been  the 
object  of  his  envy. 

*'  Heard  ?"  he  answered.  "  No,  I  have 
heard  nothing.  How  should  a  man  hear 
anything,  who  lives  shut  up  in  the  ends  of 
the  world,  as  I  do  ?" 

"  He  is  dead !"  said  Atlee,  sinking  his 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  men  do  from 
habit  and  education  when  they  speak  of  the 
hand  of  death,  even  though  the  fellow- 
creature  whom  it  has  struck  down  be  one 
for  whom  they  need  simulate  no  regret. 

"  Dead  !"  repeated  Frank,  with  a  great  awe 
creeping  over  him,  knowing  that  there  was 
but  one  man  in  the  world  of  whom  the  other 
could  be  speaking. 
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He  followed  him  up  to  his  room  mecha- 
nically, realising  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
how  little  satisfaction  Is  to  be  got  out  of  the 
fulfilment  of  our  wishes,  when  we  desire  to 
take  the  thunderbolt  of  destiny  into  our  own 
hands. 

Atlee  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  him- 
self, and  offered  Frank  another,  but  the  latter 
shook  his  head,  with  a  sort  of  Idea  that  any 
such  indulgence  would  appear  an  unseemly 
celebration  of  triumph  over  their  fallen 
enemy. 

"  You'd  much  better,"  said  i\tlee,  who  was 
troubled  by  no  similar  scruples,  emptying  his 
own  glass  and  filling  it  again  to  go  through 
the  same  process,  as  if  his  nerves  had  been  a 
little  shaken  by  what  he  had  heard.  "  Yes 
— he  shot  himself  this  morning." 

Frank  could  not  help  shuddering,  hardly 
more  at  the  intelligence  itself  than  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  him. 

"  Poor  devil !''  he  said,  trying  to  assume  a 
tone  of  compassionate  superiority,  which  he 
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felt  that  not  even  the  adage  about  the  lion 
and  the  ass  could  entirely  justify.  '*  I  sup- 
pose he  has  been  out  of  his  mind  all  along." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Atlee  bitterly. 
"  There's  been  nothing  the  matter  with  him 
but  his  accursed  pride,  and  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  could  take  that  with  him." 

"  You're  sure  it's  true  ?"  said  Frank  doubt- 
fully, wondering  whether  it  was  possible  for 
any  insane  delusion  to  have  cheated  his  in- 
formant's brain. 

He  had  always  fancied  there  was  something 
wrong  about  Atlee  himself,  and  had  once  or 
twice  lately  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  amount 
of  stimulant  he  had  seen  him  take  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  course,  so  that  he  would  perhaps 
have  received  the  news  of  his  having  de- 
stroyed himself  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  with 
less  incredulity  than  he  felt  at  hearing  that 
Rothery  Selfert  had  done  so. 

"Oh,  it's  true  enough,"  answered  Atlee 
coolly.  "  There's  a  notice  put  up  on  the 
door  of  his  chambers,  and  his  clerk  has  been 
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going  about  the  Temple  like  a  madman.  I 
hear  old  Denninof  has  wired  down  to  Pack- 
ington  about  the  borough  already." 

Frank  went,  of  course,  to  the  Solicitor- 
Generals  chambers  to  look  for  himself,  and 
found  a  curious  little  crowd  outside  ready  to 
fasten  upon  any  new-comer  on  the  chance  of 
obtaining  further  information,  from  which  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  extricating  himself 
when  his  curiosity  was  gratified.  Finding 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  they  did,  they 
were  compelled  to  wait  as  patiently  as  they 
could  for  the  evening  papers,  with  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  commercial  enter- 
prise to  supply  their  morbid  appetite.  The 
Electric  had  the  following  details  : 

"Death  of  Sir  Rothery  Selfert. — We 
regret  to  announce  the  sudden  and  awful  death 
of  the  late  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Rothery 
Selfert,  who  was  found  this  morning  by  his 
servant  lying  dead,  with  a  recently  discharged 
pistol  by  his  side.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  partly  dressed,  lying  against  his  bed,  and 
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death  had  evidently  been  instantaneous,  the 
ball  having  entered  just  above  the  right  ear, 
and  completely  shattered  the  skull.  The 
distressing  event  is  not  wholly  unaccountable, 
Sir  Rothery  Selfert  having  recently,  under 
medical  advice,  resigned  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  a  few  months  back,  and  we 
understand  that  it  was  then  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  abstain  from 
every  kind  of  mental  exertion  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Lady  Selfert's  sudden  death 
by  misadventure  from  an  overdose  of  chloral 
will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  distressing  event 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate 
the  disease  of  the  brain  of  which  symptoms 
had  been  already  apparent." 

The  Electric  was  not  prepared  on  the  spot 
with  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Solicitor- 
General,  but  some  of  the  morning  papers 
who  keep  such  things  in  stock  were  able  to 
supply  the  omission  next  morning.  Those 
who  have  read  this  history,  however,  may  be 
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supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  by  this 
time  with  the  essential  features  of  Rothery 
Selfert's  life  than  even  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

No  man,  whom  half  London  knows  at  least 
by  name,  can  expect  to  leave  this  world  like 
an  unobtrusive  guest,  who  gracefully  conceals 
his  departure  ;  and  the  death,  by  his  own  hand, 
of  one  who  had  so  lately  been  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  was  an  event  in  which  every 
household  that  grasped  the  outermost  skirts 
of  the  law  felt  itself  bound  to  take  an  interest. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Misses  Armi- 
tage,  remembering  that  they  were  own  cousins 
to  an  actual  barrister,  who  might  one  day  be- 
come Solicitor- General  himself,  and  had  posi- 
tively been  on  terms  of  something  like  equality 
with  the  dead  man,  were  eager  in  asserting 
their  right  to  consider  the  calamity  almost  as 
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a  personal  bereavement,  and  would  have  taken 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  going  into  mourning 
for  one  who  had  been  so  great,  if  the  fear  of 
ridicule  had  not  operated  upon  Georgiana's 
mind,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  asserting  even 
so  legitimate  a  privilege.  ^'  I  think  it  would 
be  only  kind  of  Hurst  to  come  and  tell  us 
all  about  it,"  said  she  to  her  sister,  laying 
aside,  with  a  sigh  of  satiety,  the  weekly 
paper  from  which  she  had  been  greedily  suck- 
ing the  details  of  the  tragedy. 

"  Perhaps  he'll  go  to  the  funeral,"  said 
Gwendoline  hopefully.  ''  We're  sure  to  see 
him  next  month,  you  know,  if  he  doesn't 
think  it  worth  while  to  come  before.  I  shall 
write  and  tell  him  I  think  he  might  as  well." 

"Of  course  he  might  as  well,  but  he  won't," 
said  Georgiana,  with  despondency  in  her 
tone,  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  a 
male,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  attending  such 
funerals  belonged  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  some  such  fashion  as  this  was  the  death 
of  Rothery  Selfert  lamented  down  at  Clapham, 
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and  the  other  metropolitan  suburbs  probably 
felt  themselves  justified  in  taking  almost  as 
much  interest  in  the  event. 

The  papers  which  reached  the  Vicarage  at 
Lydcombe  were  not  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  particularity  to  the 
sensational  details  of  what  had  taken  place, 
but  the  accounts  they  read  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  less  morbid  appetites  of 
those  who  were  contented  to  live  in  Devon- 
shire. Mr.  Carfax,  who  had  never  been  able 
to  repress  a  little  manly  envy  of  the  barrister's 
prosperity,  being  convinced  that  he  himself 
might  have  emulated  it  successfully  had  his 
career  been  different  to  that  which  had  been 
chosen  for  him,  felt  a  clerical  satisfaction  at 
seeing  that  the  ways  of  Providence  were  equal 
after  all,  and  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the 
worldly  dangers  from  which  he  had  been  wise 
enough,  even  before  leaving  the  University, 
to  withdraw  himself.  All  that  had  happened 
in  the  past  six  months  seemed  so  horrible  to 
Florry,  and  so  new  to  her  experience,   that 
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she  felt  almost  stunned  when  she  attempted 
to  understand  It  all,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Bertie's  remarks  on  the  occasion,  however 
sound  they  may  have  been  in  the  abstract 
were  hardly  listened  to  by  her  with  that 
becoming  and  implicit  acceptance  which  gene- 
rally did  so  much  credit  to  her  wifely  devo- 
tion. She  could  only  think  of  Rothery  Selfert 
as  she  had  last  seen  him,  standing  by  the 
bedside  of  his  dead  wife  ;  and  could  only  re- 
member,  when  she  heard  his  faults  spoken  of, 
that  he  had  been  the  man  to  whom  Lena 
Morden  had  given  the  love  of  her  youth, 
choosing  him  from  all  others  as  the  one  most 
worthy  of  the  best  she  could  offer.  What- 
ever dissensions  there  might  have  been 
between  husband  and  wife,  she  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  horrible  to  Lena,  had  she 
been  still  alive,  to  know  that  the  brow  she 
had  once  thouorht  almost  divine  had  been 
disfigured  by  the  more  than  ordinary  ghastll- 
ness  of  a  violent  death,  hurried  on  by  his  own 
rash  hand ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  right,  In  a 
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certain  sense,  that  she  should  mourn,  instead 
of  her  friend,  for  that  which  would  have  been 
so  shocking  to  her.  "  It  is  horrible — horrible !" 
was  all  she  said  in  answer  to  her  husband, 
when  he  read  to  her  the  medical  opinion  that, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  death  must  have  been  absolutely  in- 
stantaneous. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  man's  brain  was 
affected,  when  he  came  down  here  in  the 
spring,"  said  the  Vicar  philosophically.  ''He 
didn't  seem  to  me  at  all  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  be  upset  altogether  by  his  poor  w^ife's 
death,  if  there  had  been  nothing  else  the 
matter  with  him.  *'  I  don't  know,  though — 
he  must  have  felt  it  a  good  deal,"  continued 
Bertie  musingly,  as  if  trying  to  imagine  his 
own  brain  to  be  the  late  Solicitor-General's 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  Don't,"  said  Florry  in  a  choked  voice, 
trying  to  keep  back  her  tears,  and  the  Vicar 
felt  that  he  did  not  quite  und-erstand  the  way 
in  which  women  took  these  things,   however 
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thoroughly  he  might  be  able  to  appreciate 
their  effect  upon  such  men  as  Rothery  Sel- 
fert. 

"  You  had  better  go  in  to  your  sister,  Milly," 
he  said  to  that  young  lady,  who  was  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Lydcombe  household,  as  he  put 
on  his  hat  and  walked  out  through  the  garden, 
a  little  affronted  at  the  unreasonable  nature  of 
his  wife's  sensitiveness  to  misfortunes  which 
had  taken  place  in  London. 

Miss  Milly  Davidson  had  just  been  per- 
suaded for  the  first  time  to  visit  the  Lyd 
combe  Vicarage,  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
for  a  time  the  devotional  advantages  of  St. 
Agatha's  having  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  so  gratifying  her  sisterly  affection.  She 
was  not  without  hope  of  ultimately  persuading 
her  brother-in-law  that  no  parish  church  could 
be  said  to  be  properly  conducted,  in  which 
there  was  not  at  least  one  daily  service,  but 
her  first  suggestions  on  this  point  had  not 
been  altogether  favourably  received,  and  she 
felt  that  the  crust  of  ignorance  which  obscures 
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the  clerical  conscience  in  the  country,  was 
thicker  than  she  had  expected.  In  London, 
at  any  rate,  she  had  found  little  difficulty  in 
making  a  convert,  but  she  had  not  as  yet 
brought  herself  to  admit,  even  to  her  sister, 
that  the  brand  she  had  plucked  from  the 
burning  was  not  too  charred  to  become  a  staff 
on  which  she  might  lean  through  life.  She 
had,  however,  gone  so  far  as  to  confess  to 
herself  that  she  could  be  contented  with  such 
support. 

The  wife  of  a  Devonshire  vicar  must  learn 
to  restrain  even  her  grief  within  parochial 
limits ;  and  F lorry  was  able,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  to  put  out  of  sight  the  horrors 
which  had  at  first  so  filled  her  mind,  and  to  go 
about  the  daily  routine  of  her  life  with  some- 
thing like  a  smiling  countenance.  It  was  per- 
haps not  to  be  expected  that  Milly,  who  had  no 
doubt  heard  quite  enough  on  the  subject  from 
Frank  Morden  should  enter  with  complete 
sympathy  into  her  sister's  feelings,  and  Florry 
felt  that  to  carry  about  with  her  visible  signs 
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of  her  mourning,  was  to  give  both  her  hus- 
band and  sister  some  ground  of  complaint. 
It  is  certainly  a  nuisance  to  have  a  face  of 
woe  constantly  before  your  eyes,  when  the 
tears  have  been  shed  for  something  in  which 
you  took  only  an  amateur  interest,  and  Bertie 
did  not  like  nuisances. 

"  Of  course  it  is  very  sad  that  anybody 
should  die/'  said  Milly  to  her  sister,  ''and  1 
know  you  were  very  fond  of  Lena  Selfert.  But 
after  all,  you  know,  it  isn't  like  losing  any  of 
one's  own  family,  and  it  can't  do  her  any 
good  to  make  yourself  unhappy." 

Florry  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to  her 
sister  that  her  grief  was  not  voluntarily  as- 
sumed with  the  idea  of  benefiting  anybody, 
but  she  knew  that  there  was  a  grain  or  two 
of  reason  in  what  was  said,  and  made  an 
effort  to  struggle  against  her  weakness. 

'*  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  drive  you 
into  Saltham  this  afternoon,"  she  said  the 
same  day  when  they  had  finished  lunch.  ''  I 
don't  think  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  we  can  get 
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some  fresh  books.  I  suppose  we  can  have 
the  pony,  Bertie  ?" 

The  pony-carriage  was  of  course  available, 
and  Florry  did  her  best  during  the  afternoon 
to  leave  her  own  thoughts  behind  her,  and 
enter  into  her  sister's  interests.  She  began 
to  perceive  that  Milly  was  less  talkative  than 
she  remembered  her  of  old,  and  blamed 
herself  for  having  been  selfish  enough  to 
withhold  the  sisterly  sympathy  which  was 
expected  of  her. 

"  Milly,  dear,"  she  said,  as  they  were  driv- 
ing home,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you 
have  got  anything  to  worry  you.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  at  home  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  usual,"  said  Milly, 
"  but  of  course  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going 
back  to  such  a  pig-sty.  We  haven't  got  a 
pony-carriage  at  home,  you  know,  and  I  do 
get  so  tired  of  the  children." 

Florry  knew  by  experience  all  about  the 
children  and  the  pig-sty,  but  she  saw  that 
Milly  had  some  further  design  in  her  mind,. 
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to  which  such  complaints  were  the  necessary 
introduction. 

"  You'll  have  a  pony-carriage  of  your  own 
some  day,  dear,  I've  no  doubt.  Is  there  any- 
body I  haven't  heard  of,  who  is  going  to  try 
and  give  you  one  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  pony-carriage, 
I'm  sure,"  said  Milly,  "  but  I  suppose  I  may 
as  well  tell  you.  I  don't  think  it  matters 
much  about  money  when  people  marry,  as 
long  as  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  do 
you  ?" 

Florry  felt  it  difficult  to  answer  so  general 
a  question,  but  she  expressed  a  general 
opinion  that  absolute  opulence  was  not  a 
necessary  of  life  in  all  cases. 

*'  Who  is  it,  dear  ?"  she  asked  caressingly. 
"  Do  I  know  him  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Milly,  "  that  I  have  half 
engaged  myself  already.  It's  Frank  Morden. 
I  dare  say  you'll  think  I'm  very  silly." 

"  Frank  Morden !"  repeated  Florry  with 
astonishment,  certainly  not  thinking  her  sister 
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wise,  but  unwilling  to  say  anything  unkind. 
''  I  always  thought  he  was  quite  a  boy.  Be- 
sides, dear,  people  can't  get  on  v/ithout  some 
money,  you  know." 

"  He's  only  a  year  younger  than  me,"  said 
Milly,  a  little  annoyed  ;  "  and  I  don't  think 
that  need  matter  to  anybody.  Of  course  we 
couldn't  marry  till  he  got  something  to  do, 
but  I  shouldn't  mind  waiting  a  little.  I  think 
you  might  say  something  kind  about  it." 

It  was  difficult  to  speak  with  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  kindness,  but  Florry  felt 
that  a  little  tendency  to  irritation  must  be 
forgiven. 

'^  It  will  be  all  right,  of  course,  if  you  don't 
mind  waiting.  I  don't  know  a  bit  what  his 
profession  is." 

"He  talks  of  going  out  to  Guatemala," 
said  Milly,  who  had  evidently  studied  the 
subject.  "  He  was  going  into  the  army,  but 
I  don't  think  he  has  any  idea  of  that  now. 
Of  course  that  would  make  it  quite  im- 
possible." 
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"  Guatemala  ?"  said  Florry,  trying  to  re- 
member in  what  quarter  of  the  world  Guate- 
mala was  situated,  but  without  success. 

"He  says  he  has  been  offered  an  appoint- 
ment there,"  Milly  continued.  *'  It's  some- 
thing in  the  mines,  and  he  is  to  have  three 
hundred  a  year  to  begin  with.  If  he  really 
gets  it  I  shouldn't  mind  trying  it  with  him. 
He's  got  a  little  of  his  own,  as  well." 

Florry's  ignorance  as  to  the  mines  of 
Guatemala  was  so  absolute  that  she  felt  her- 
self unable  to  discuss  the  subject  with  one 
who  had  plainly  made  it  her  special  study. 

''  You  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see 
you  happy,  Milly  dear,  but  I  can't  advise  you." 

As  IMilly  did  not  in  the  least  want  advice, 
this  was  a  matter  of  less  consequence. 

"  I  don't  want  anything  said  about  it  at 
home  just  yet/'  she  said.  "  Of  course  I  shall 
tell  them  when  it's  all  settled.  There's  sure 
to  be  a  lot  of  bother — I  know  mama  will  say 
she  is  too  ill  to  have  all  the  worry  of  a 
wedding,  and  it's  so  easy  to  make  difficulties." 
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**  You  could  be  married  down  here,  of  course, 
if  that  was  all,"  answered  Florry,  knowing 
that  this  offer  was  expected  from  her.  *'  Only 
mind,  I  am  not  going  to  help  you  to  do  any- 
thing rash,  and  you  must  tell  me  everything." 

'*  You  are  always  so  good,  Florry  dear," 
said  her  sister,  kissing  her,  and  nearly  causing 
her  to  drive  into  the  hedo^e  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  operation.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be  rash, 
but  I've  set  my  mind  on  Guatemala,  if  it  can 
be  managed  at  all." 

*'  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  ask  him  down 
here  ^  for  a  day  or  two  while  you're  with  us," 
said  Florry,  meditating  upon  the  duties  of  a 
sister  in  such  matters.  "  Of  course  I  must 
tell  Bertie  all  about  it.  He  could  have  a  bed 
at  the  Wheatsheaf,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  that," 
answered  Milly  musingly,  having  already 
weighed  in  her  mind  the  probability  of  such 
an  offer.  "  Only  you  mustn't  say  anything 
about  it  to  Mr.  Carfax  while  I  am  in  the 
room.     And  don't  let  him  make  difficulties." 
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In  this  way  the  destiny  of  Frank  Morden 
was  settled  for  him,  while  the  Vicarage  pony 
was  getting  over  the  three  miles  between 
Saltham  and  Lydcombe  which  Hurst  Atlee 
had  learned  to  know  so  well  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  distance  was  accomplished,  it  was 
understood  that  the  future  Guatemala  miner 
was  to  come  down  to  Devonshire  for  a  week 
or  so  before  Miss  Davidson's  departure,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  views 
in  person.  Mrs.  Carfax  did  not  remember 
much  of  Lena  Selfert's  cousin,  except  that  he 
had  always  seemed  to  her  very  young  and 
boyish,  and  that  the  young  lady  whom  he  was 
now  proposing  to  take  out  with  him  to  Guate- 
mala was  certainly  not  his  first  love.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Milly  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  too,  but  it  was  perhaps  as 
well  that  both  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
allude  to  so  delicate  a  subject.  When  a 
young  gentleman  is  willing  to  give  up  the 
attractions  of  a  mess-room  for  the  Guatemala 
mines,  he  has  at  any  rate  given  some  evidence 
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that  his  attachment  Is  as  sincere  as  any  which 
he  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

In  due  course  of  time  Frank  came  down  to 
see  his  ladylove  at  Lydcombe,  making  no 
objection  to  the  arrangement  by  which  his 
bed  was  provided  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  and  the 
Guatemala  project  began  to  assume  a  tangible 
shape.  The  appointment  was  not  yet  abso- 
lutely his  own,  but  he  avowed  his  belief  that 
it  would  be  offered  to  him  unconditionally  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  had  filled 
his  portmanteau  with  geological  and  mining 
book*  in  preparation  for  the  duties  he  would 
have  to  discharge.  He  had  quite  given  up 
the  idea  of  the  army,  and  declared  that  under 
any  circumstances,  to  remain  in  England 
would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Something  was 
said  as  to  the  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
clergyman  at  Lord's-end  of  his  determination, 
but  Frank  was  able  to  assure  his  questioners 
that  no  opposition  need  be  feared  from  that 
quarter. 

''  They  will  only  be  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
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me,"  he  said,  perhaps  a  Httle  ungratefully. 
"  Of  course  they  know  all  about  the  Guate- 
mala part  of  the  business  already." 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  business,  it 
was  felt  that  people  who  lived  at  Lord's-end 
would  hardly  be  able  to  raise  any  invincible 
objections  ;  and  Bertie  promised  that  he 
would  give  them  the  advantage  of  his  clerical 
assistance  as  soon  as  the  time  for  doing  so 
should  arrive. 

All  this  took  place  In  the  autumn,  and  the 
Guatemala  arrangements  were  actually  com- 
pleted by  the  next  spring,  IMIlly  having 
wintered  among  the  children,  In  the  "  pig- 
sty," with  as  much  patience  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  she  had  said  to  her  sister,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  make  difficulties  ;  but  difficulties 
of  that  description  are  to  be  overcome  by 
people  who  are  resolved  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  when  Frank  v/ent  to  secure  his 
passage  for  Guatemala,  he  had  to  pay  double 
passage-money.     By  that  time,  as  he  himself 
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said,  he  was  sick  of  the  metropolitan  railways, 
and  hated  every  street  in  London  individually. 
He  declared  that  he  spent  twenty  pounds  a 
year  in  getting  from  Lord's-end  into  town  and 
back  again,  and  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  more  economical  modes  of  conveyance 
adopted  in  the  Guatemala  mines. 

There  is  still  a  lingering  tradition  that  a 
wedding  cannot  be  properly  completed  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  best  man,  and  Frank 
of  course  turned  for  help  in  this  emergency 
to  Hurst  Atlee,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
proper  support. 

"  It's  a  long  way  to  come,  I  know,'* 
said  he  apologetically  ;  "  but  then  it's  only 
once  in  a  way,  and  I  shall  be  awfully 
obliged." 

''  I  don't  mind  the  distance  a  bit,"  said 
Atlee,  "  but  I  can't  say  I  am  very  fond  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  It's  to  be  at  Lydcombe, 
you  .say  ?" 

"  Down  at  her  sister's,"  answered  Frank. 
'*  Carfax  will  do  it  for  us  without  any  trouble, 
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and  I  dare  say  they  can  manage  to  put  you 
up.  Or  you  might  sleep  at  Saltham,  if  you 
like — it's  no  distance." 

Atlee  did  not  need  information  on  this 
point,  feeling  that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget 
how  long  it  took  to  walk  from  one  place  to 
the  other  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  worth  while  re- 
fusing to  do  Frank  the  service  which  young 
gentlemen  in  his  position  so  commonly  ex- 
pect from  their  friends. 

'*  If  you  really  wish  it,  I  don't  much  mind/' 
he  said  gloomily. 

The  manner  of  his  acceptance  was 
not  flattering,  but  Frank  was  not  hyper- 
sensitive in  such  matters,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  at  having  obtained  his  own  way. 

*'  Then  you'll  go  down  with  me  on  the 
15th?"  he  said,  determined  to  make  quite 
sure  of  his  friend's  support. 

'''  I  suppose  that's  the  only  way,"  answered 
Atlee,  "  if  you're  to  be  married  on  the 
Wednesday.      I  shouldn't  mind  going  out  to 
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Guatemala  myself,  If  it  could  be  done  with- 
out marrying." 

There  was  no  need  for  Hurst  Atlee  to  go 
out  to  Guatemala,  or  anywhere  else,  as  far  as 
his  pecuniary  prospects  were  concerned.  Mat- 
ters had  been  steadily  Improving  with  him  of 
late,  and  he  himself  had  begun  to  believe 
that  the  long  distant  corner  In  his  professional 
career  was  really  turned,  though  he  had 
ceased  to  desire  that  exceptional  success 
which  such  men  as  Rothery  Selfert  possess 
the  secret  of  attaining.  There  had  come  to 
him,  too,  that  more  healthy  condition  of  mind 
which  Is  even  more  Important  to  the  peace  of 
a  man's  life  than  worldly  prosperity,  and 
which  so  often  deserts  It  for  a  time  when 
most  needed.  It  Is  Impossible  that  any 
human  being  can  go  on  living  long  under  the 
influence  of  such  unmanageable  and  absorbing 
passions  as  those  to  which  Atlee  had  for  the 
last  year  or  two  surrendered  himself,  and  the 
reaction  of  comparative  tranquillity  had  come 
to  his  relief.     He  had  not  begun  to  forget, 
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and  Indeed  the  pictures  which  had  been  im- 
l^rinted  on  his  mind  were  too  vivid  for  it  to 
be  probable  that  their  outHne  would  ever  lose 
much  of  its  clearness ;  but  he  had  in  a 
measure  lost  that  sensitiveness  which  some- 
times renders  remembrance  so  unendurable  ; 
and  though  no  day  passed  without  recalling 
to  his  mind  all  that  the  last  year  or  two  had 
brought  with  them,  there  was  room  in  it  now 
for  other  thoughts  as  well.  He  had  once 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  could  ever  bring 
himself  to  revisit  Lydcombe  at  all,  but  now 
he  felt  that  there  would  be  almost  a  satis- 
faction in  doing  so,  and  when  the  idea  had 
once  got  hold  of  his  mind  it  began  to  develop 
an  unexpected  fascination  there.  Until  he 
had  again  stood,  this  time  alone,  upon  Dun- 
combe  Head,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
restless  sea,  with  its  murmurings  reduced  to 
stillness  to  ears  so  far  above  it,  he  felt  that 
he  should  never  perfectly  teach  himself  to 
•think  of  those  red  towering  cliffs  without 
pain.     His  mind  was  not  so  constituted  as  to 
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conceive  the  necessity  of  positive  atonement 
or  penance  as  Rothery  Selfert's  had  done; 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  escape  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
from  some  diminution  of  the  happiness  which 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 

The  15th  came  at  last,  and  Frank  went 
own  with  his  best  man  to  Devonshire, 
both  putting  up  at  the  new  hotel  which  had 
been  built  at  Saltham,  notwithstanding  the 
inconvenience  of  the  three  miles'  drive.  At 
such  a  time  it  is  perhaps  even  an  advantage 
to  have  an  occupation  which  necessarily  dis- 
poses of  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  and  as  they 
drove  over  to  dine  at  the  Vicarage  the  night 
before  the  wedding,  and  back  again  to  sleep 
at  their  hotel,  and  again  to  church  the  next 
morning,  Frank  had  a  fair  experience  of 
Devonshire  lanes  before  he  started  to  try 
those  of  another  continent. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  get  back  to  town  to- 
morrow night,"  he  said  to  his  friend  during 
the  first  of  these  journeys. 
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*•  I  fancy  I  shall  give  myself  another  day's 
holiday,"  answered  Atlee,  who  was  perhaps 
not  as  talkative  as  a  best  man  should  be  on 
such  occasions.  *'  It's  rather  a  slack  time  in 
town  just  now,  and  I  may  as  well  celebrate 
the  occasion." 

"  You'd  better  look  sharp  and  celebrate  an 
occasion  of  your  own,"  said  Frank,  repeating 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  Atlee  by 
a  good  many  other  people.  "  Drop  me  a  line 
out  at  Guatemala  when  it  comes  off.  We 
must  put  the  horse  up  here." 

The  dinner  at  the  Vicarage  was  perhaps 
not  very  cheerful,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
lively  in  the  teeth  of  such  an  all-engrossing 
subject  of  reflection  as  an  impending  marriage 
ceremony  ;  and  Milly,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
disposed  to  grumble  at  trifles.  Perhaps  the 
remembrance  of  the  last  day  on  which  he  had 
been  received  with  hospitality  at  the  Vicarage 
was  too  present  to  Hurst  Atlee's  mind  to 
allow  him  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
complete  efficiency  ;  but  he   did  make  some 
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effort  at  conviviality,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing, even  from  the  Vicar's  wife,  the 
constraint  of  which  he  was  conscious.  Just 
before  they  started  to  drive  back  to  Saltham, 
he  was  left  alone  with  Florry  for  a  moment, 
and  a  word  or  two  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject  of  which  both  their  minds  were 
full. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  I  have  for- 
gotten the  past,  Mrs.  Carfax,"  he  said,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  speaking  with  his  face 
turned  a  little  away. 

"  I  like  to  think  that  other  people  re- 
member besides  me,"  said  Florry,  feeling  that 
Atlee,  after  all,  had  something  in  him  which 
she  could  understand  and  forgive.  "  Some- 
times I  fancy  that  every  one  else  thinks  that 
forgetting  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do." 

There  was  no  time  for  more  to  be  said  on 
such  a  subject  at  that  moment,  but  Atlee  was 
conscious  that  he  had  in  some  sort  made  his 
peace  with  Mrs.  Carfax,  whose  forgiveness 
seemed  to  him  just  then  more  valuable  than 
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that  of  any  other  person  who  was  left  in  the 
world.  He  was  more  silent  than  ever  as 
they  drove  back  to  Saltham  through  the  rich 
fragrance  of  the  spring  night,  whose  soft 
mysterious  shadows  it  seemed  almost  sacri- 
lege to  disturb  in  that  hour  of  repose. 

*'  Tm  afraid  all  this  kind  of  thincf  is  an 
awful  nuisance  for  you,"  said  Frank,  as  they 
clattered  into  the  little  town  when  midnight 
was  well  past. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Atlee,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  making  an  'effort  to  discharge  his 
duties  properly ;  "  I  shouldn't  mind  driving 
about  Devonshire  all  night  as  long  as 
Fd  got  something  to  smoke.  I  haven't 
got  to  be  married  to-morrow  mornings  you 
know." 

"  You  haven't  said  what  you  think  of  her 
yet,"  said  Frank,  who  thought  that  some 
eulogium  of  Milly's  charms  might  have  been 
volunteered. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  par- 
don,"   replied   Atlee,   conscious   for   the   hrst 
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time  of  his  omission.  "  No  one  can  help 
thinking  that  you  are  a  deuced  fortunate 
man.  Nine-tenths  of  the  women  one  meets 
nowadays  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
marrying." 

"  She's  been  awfully  good  about  Guate- 
mala," continued  the  expectant  bridegroom;^ 
*'  and  I  really  think  she's  the  only  girl  in  the 
world  I  should  ever  have  been  happy  with. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  she's  quite  like  my  cousin 
— I  don't  think  there  ever  could  have  been 
anybody  like  her,  poor  girl — but  you  under- 
stand the  kind  of  thing  I  mean.  A  man 
wants  somebody  to  take  his  troubles  off  his 
shoulders  when  he  gets  home  in  the  evening, 
doesn't  he  ?" 

'•'  Upon  my  word  I  don't  understand  the 
subject,"  answered  Atlee  a  little  abruptly, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  even  be  a  silent 
party  to  such  a  comparison  as  was  suggested  ; 
"  I  know  this  drive  has  made  me  uncom- 
monly sleepy." 

By  this  time  they  had  got  to  the  hotel,  and 
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the  last  of  Frank's  bachelor  days  was  fairly 
brought  to  a  close.  • 

''We  ought  to  breakfast  at  eight  sharp,"' 
said  Frank,  as  they  parted  for  the  night. 
*'  It's  an  awful  nuisance  for  you,  I  know." 

Atlee  again  unselfishly  disclaimed  any  sen- 
sation of  hardship,  and  was  at  last  allowed 
to  shake  off  for  a  few  hours  his  responsi- 
bilities, of  which  he  was  getting  a  little  tired. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  some  relief  when  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  fairly  on  their 
way  to  Guatemala,  and  did  not  mind  getting 
up  rather  early  in  order  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  a  consummation. 

They  were  to  leave  Saltham  by  the  one 
o'clock  train  in  order  to  get  up  to  London 
that  night,  so  that  there  was  not  much  time 
to  waste  over  the  ceremony,  or  the  irregular 
sort  of  meal  which  followed  it ;  and  soon 
after  mid-day  Hurst  Atlee  found  himself  left 
without  further  occupation,  and  plainly  an 
incumbrance  on  the  Vicarage  household. 

A  hope  was,  of  course,  expressed  that  he 
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would  not  return  to  his  hotel,  or  his  aunt,, 
until  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to- 
do  so,  but  he  quite  understood  that  his  ser- 
vices were  not  further  required  at  Lydcombe,. 
and  got  out  of  the  garden-gate  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  costume  in  which  conventionality  re- 
quires that  those  who  assist  at  a  wedding 
should  attire  themselves  is  not  the  most  suit- 
able in  the  world  for  climbing  cliffs,  but 
Hurst  Atlee  nevertheless  took  the  path  that 
wound  by  the  sea  over  Buncombe  Head  in 
preference  to  the  road  over  which  he  had 
driven  that  morning  with  the  bridegroom. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  May,  and  the  last 
time  he  had  climbed  up  that  hill  had  been 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  cliff-side  was 
still  torn  and  disfigured  by  its  battles  with 
the  storms  of  winter ;  but  now  every  square 
yard  of  it  that  was  not  too  steep  for  vegeta- 
tion had  broken  out  into  perfume  and  beauty.. 
Even  the  grass  was  not  like  the  plain  common 
turf  of  the  inland  pastures,  but  fragrant  with 
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a  thousand  tiny  blossoms,  each  with  a  colour 
and  a  frao^rance  of  Its  own,  linked  to^^ether 
with  creeping  vetch,  and  starred  here  and 
there  with  fraeile  bells  of  miniature  convol- 
vulus.  There  was  a  soft  voice  of  water  In 
the  air  from  some  unseen  rivulet  that  made 
Its  Av'ay  down  a  cleft  In  the  red  sandstone, 
the  beginning"  of  that  destruction  which  had 
wrought  the  glorious  ruin  of  cliff  and  shore 
and  sea  at  the  landslip  half  a  mile  farther  on. 
And  every  patch  of  brushwood  or  thorn,  that 
had  found  a  lodglnof  v/here  the  face  of  the 
cliff  was  more  broken  than  In  Its  steeper 
parts,  was  alive  with  birds,  that  shot  in  and 
out  of  its  impenetrable  mazes  like  mice  In  a 
stack  of  wheat ;  while  every  now  and  then  a 
note  of  music,  seeming  to  come  from  the 
clouds,  guided  the  eye  to  a  speck  against  the 
blue  sky,  almost  too  small  and  distant  to  be 
the  lark  that  had  but  just  sprung  from  the 
grass  at  the  listener's  feet. 

It  was  Impossible  to  stand  on  such  turf  as 
that,  with  the  sea  laughing  in  the  face  of  the 
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sun  four  hundred  feet  below,  and  the  fresh 
salt  breeze  dashing  against  one's  face,  without 
borrowing  some  sort  of  exhilaration  from 
nature's  glowing  life  ;  and  Hurst  Atlee  almost 
forgot  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  he  looked  out 
seaward  to  the  grey  horizon,  that  he  had 
ever  been  there  before,  and  what  had  brought 
him  there  now.  He  took  out  his  pipe  and 
lighted  it,  throwing  himself  down  on  the  soft 
elastic  turf  at  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  that  utter  rest  of 
mind  which  comes  with  such  a  sense  of 
luxury  to  one  who  has  escaped  into  nature's 
fastnesses  from  the  crowded  world  which  man 
has  built  for  himself  Only  it  was  impossible 
to  banish  thought  from  his  mind  altogether, 
and  when  he  did  begin  to  think  he  knew  that 
it  would  end  in  the  one  subject  from  which 
he  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  away.  That  he 
himself  was  changed  since  he  had  last  stood 
on  Buncombe  Head  he  was  conscious,  and  it 
was  with  a  kind  of  irritation  that  he  remem- 
bered how  impossible  it  is  for  humanity  to 
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avoid  that  constant  alteration  from  \Vhich  the 
face  of  nature,  in  comparison  at  least  with 
such  mutability,  seems  exempt.  The  woman 
who  had  been  by  his  side  on  that  day  had 
indeed  passed  where  no  change  could  touch 
her,  but  he  felt  a  sense  of  anger  at  thinking  how 
busy  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  settling 
for  themselves  the  course  of  their  brief  worth- 
less lives,  as  if  existence  was  an  orange  out 
of  which  a  maximum  amount  of  happiness 
was  to  be  squeezed  before  the  skin  was 
thrown  away. 

He  himself  had  set  about  squeezing  his 
orange  eagerly  enough  when  he  was  younger, 
but  the  pulp  had  been  bitter  and  tasteless, 
like  fruit  that  has  been  plucked  while  still 
unripe,  and  now  he  almost  fancied  that  his 
palate  had  lost  that  sense  of  appreciation  on 
which,  like  other  men,  he  had  relied  for  his 
enjoyment  of  the  future.  At  any  rate  there 
could  be  no  such  ecstasies  of  delight  as  those 
which  had  once  seemed  possible  to  him  be- 
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fore  experience  had  come,  nor  did  he  know 
how  he  should  have  welcomed  them  if  they 
had  been  given.  But  still,  under  that  lau^^h- 
ing  sky,  with  the  breath  of  the  sea  coming 
like  wine  into  his  lunes,  he  knew  that  some- 
thing  in  the  way  of  happiness  would  still 
certainly  come  within  his  grasp,  and  allowed 
himself  to  wonder  what  sort  of  woman 
would  eventually  be  sent  to  help  him  in 
securing  it.  He  felt  sure  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  her,  and  equally  sure  that  there  was  such 
a  woman  somewhere  in  the  world,  less  un- 
fitted for  such  a  purpose  than  those  whose 
names  he  could  recall  to  mind. 

He  did  not  much  care  what  she  was  like, 
as  long  as  she  was  unlike  almost  every  other 
woman  of  whom  he  had  any  experience. 
Certainly  she  must  bear  as  little  resemblance 
as  possible  to  his  cousins,  Gwendoline  and 
Georgiana,  who  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay 
there  trying  to  look  up  at  the  sun,  almost  to 
be  mere  grotesque  phantoms  of  the  imagina- 
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tlon.  If  all  women  resembled  them,  he  felt 
that  man  would  be  wiser  to  confine  himself  ' 
entirely  to  the  society  of  his  fellows.  And 
she  must  not  be  like  Miss  Lawrance,  the  scent 
of  whose  handkerchief  seemed  almost  to  be 
present  to  his  nostrils  as  her  image  rose  up  in 
his  mind  ;  nor  must  she  even  be  like  Mrs. 
Durham  Rogers,  who  had  not  offended  his 
taste  in  that  particular  w^ay,  but  who,  never- 
theless, belonged  to  a  class  of  feminine 
humanity  from  which  he  swore  that  he  would 
emancipate  himself  for  the  future.  She  must 
be  very  unlike  the  bride  whom  he  had  that 
day  seen  exulting  in  her  prospects  of  Guate- 
mala, although  he  did  not  doubt  that  Frank 
Morden  would  find  that  his  marriao^e  had 
furnished  him  with  quite  as  much  sugar  for 
his  orange  as  his  palate  was  capable  of  appre- 
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The  v;oman  whom  he  w^as  to  marry  must 
be  unlike  all  these,  but,  above  all,  he  felt  that 
she  must  be  unlike  Lena  Selfert,  if  he  was  to 
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live  with  her  contentedly  during  all  those 
hburs  of  the  twenty-four  which  a  husband  is 
ordinarily  compelled  to  spend  in  the  society 
of  his  wife.  He  had  some  faith  left  in  his 
own  power  of  putting  the  past  out  of  the  way 
of  the  present,  but  still  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  unendurable  to  him  to  live  in  constant 
contact  with  any  one  who  should  remind  him, 
by  the  tone  of  her  voice  or  the  look  in  her 
eyes,  of  the  woman  whose  lips  he  had  dared 
once,  and  once  only,  to  press  with  his  own. 
Whether  she  had  ever  been  conscious  of  that 
caress,  and  if  so,  whether  she  was  now,  at 
any  rate,  able  to  forgive  it,  there  were  now 
no  lips  left  to  tell  him  ;  but  he  would  have 
prayed,  had  he  dared,  that  there  might  have 
been  such  consciousness — and,  however  late, 
such  forgiveness  as  well. 

The  breeze  from  the  sea  was  blowing 
fresher  and  colder  about  his  face  when  he 
made  his  way  down  the  other  side  of  the 
headland,  having  first  plucked  and  put  away 
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in  his  pocket-book  a  blade  or  two  of  grass 
from  the  spot  which  he  remembered  that  hot 
form  had  pressed,  and  passed  down  from  the 
heights  on  which  he  had  been  standing  to  the 
broken  ground  at  their  base.  He  set  his 
face  resolutely  towards  the  little  town  in  the 
distance  in  which  he  was  to  sleep  for  one 
more  night,  and  where  was  the  railway- 
station  from  which  he  was  again  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  dust  and  labour  of  his  ordinary 
life,  Avondering  whether  the  death  that  had 
come  to  others  was  not,  after  all,  easier  than 
to  remain  and  struggle  on,  as  he  was  doing, 
through  the  half-intelligible  shadows  which 
crowd  around  the  mortal  wayfarer.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  had  set 
out  he  looked  back  on  the  path  he  had  been 
following,  and  saw  Buncombe  Head,  with  the 
cloudy  mantle  of  evening  already  settling  on  its 
brow^  standing  like  a  mighty  pillar  of  some 
Titanic  temple  right  out  into  the  chafing 
sea  ;  and  forgetting  the  little  churchyard  at 
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Kew,  it  seemed  to  him  for  a  moment  that  the 
woman  he  had  sinned  in  loving  was  in  truth 
buried  there,  with  that  eternal  cliff  for  the 
unwritten  headstone  of  her  tomb. 


THE    END. 
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